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RAMON LULL—DOCTOR ILLUMINATUS 1235-1315 


By Marcaret Goopwin Oakhurst, University, Virginia 


One of the many enriching experiences which may be en- 
joyed during a sojourn in foreign lands, is the vivid realization 
of certain outstanding figures that belong to centuries past. 
Saint Genevieve becomes a reality in Paris; the Chevalier 
Bayard in Grenoble; St Francis in Assisi. But to no locality does" 
one great personality more indisputably belong, than does Ramon — 
Lull to Mallorca. One can hardly tarry long in that enchanted | 
island of the Mediterranean without becoming aware of the deep 
impression made by the unusual quality of his character upon 
the country he called home. Seven centuries have passed since 
he walked the streets of Palma, lived his gay youth at the court 
of Jaime II, knelt in an agony of contrition before the vision of 
the Cross, and entered into the labors that wrote him down in 
history as one of the great missionaries of the ages. But the 
lapse of time has not dimmed his renown in Mallorca, hardly has 
it lessened his influence. His writings are still studied, especi- 
ally by the “ Lullists,” the professed followers of his teachings. 
His name is revered, and pilgrimages are regularly made to the 
places associated with his life and work. It is not too much to 
say that the reflection of his great and gentle spirit lives on in 
the simple honesty, the kindly courtesy, the devoted loyalty to the 
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Church, that today characterizes these island people, the descend- 
ants of those fellow-countrymen of his, who even in his life 
time gave to him the honor due a teacher and a prophet. 

The father of Ramon Lull was a general in the army of 
Jaime I, and fought under him in the campaign which drove the 
Moors out of the Balearic Islands and made them a dependency 
of the Kingdom of Aragon. As a reward for his services, he 
received rich estates in Mallorca, and from thenceforth he iden- 
tified himself with the life of the Island, making his home in 
Palma, then as now, the capital of Mallorca. In 1235, a son was 
born to him. 

The site of the Lull homestead is not known. But it doubt- 
less stood in one of the narrow, winding streets of the “ old 
town.” One may look today through grilled iron gateways set 
in the high walls of old patios, which lead into simple and dig- 
nified Spanish homes, differing but little in structure and design 
from that in which the little Ramon passed his childhood. At 
an early age he was sent to the court of Jaime, where as a page 
he received his education in courtly arts and practices. As a 
young man he became one of the most popular courtiers of his 
day ;—gay and charming, known as a writer of graceful verses, 
ardent in his pursuit of the fashionable foibles of the times. 
After some years of this carefree and aimless existence, he was 
induced to accept the office of steward, in the Mallorcan house- 
hold of Jaime 11, successor to Jaime the Conquistador. This 
necessitated his return to Palma. Soon afterward he married 
the gentle and devoted Blanca Picany, and set up his domestic 
establishment in Palma. For a time all went well. But soon 
after the birth of his first child he began to slip back into the 
easy ways of the old life. Business and home were neglected, 
and long periods of time were spent in dissipation and dissolute- 
ness. He was not insensible to the disappointment and grief 
that this conduct brought to his parents and wife. After the 
birth of the second child, he threw himself on his knees by the 
bedside of the young mother, and vowed with tears to amend 
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his ways. His good resolves were short lived, however, and very 
= the old habits asserted their sway over his life. 
Under the rule of the Catalan kings, Palma was beginning 
to share in the enthusiasm with which Europe had set itself to 
= task of erecting the magnificent cathedrals, churches and 
= that stamp the thirteenth as the greatest of all centuries 
in the history of architecture. The rounded walls of the beauti-— 
ful Castle Belvere were reared on the crest of a wooded hill out- 
side of Palma. The crypt, the north tower and part of the nave 
of the great cathedral, one of the finest in Europe, were building 
ae the lifetime of Ramon Lull. A short distance from the 
cathedral stood the newly completed churches of San Francisco 
and Santa Eulalia. It is with the latter that we have our first 
definitely located association with an event in the life of Ramon 
Lull. 
There lived in Palma a certain noble lady named Ambrosia > 
di Castella. Of her Ramon Lull had become ardently en- 
amoured. But though he pressed his suit untiringly, she con- 
sistently refused to receive his addresses. It happened that 
when riding through the Plaza before Santa Eulalia on one oc- 
casion, he caught sight of the lady about to enter the church. 
Stung by her refusal to return his salutation, the fiery —— 
cavalier followed her into the sacred precincts urging his horse 
up the broad steps to the porch and through the portals. But 
before he reached the shrine where knelt the lady, indignant 
hands had seized his bridle, and forced him out of the building. 
After this incident the Lady Ambrosia, acting, as she assured 
Lull, upon the advice of her husband, agreed to grant him an 
interview. She revealed to him that the charms to which he had 
lost his heart were even then withering under the touch of an in- 
curable cancer, and besought him to turn his affections away 
from the beauty which perishes with the body to the beauty of © 
that Divine which is immortal. This was the first step in the 
conversion of Ramon Lull, than which there is none more dramatic 
in the annals of the saints. The next step was the impression 
made upon him by a sermon which he heard preached in the 
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Church of San Francisco, hard by Santa Eulalia, at the time of 
the Feast of St Francis. His conscience was aroused. He was 
haunted by fears and melancholy, which he vainly attempted to 
overcome by the old dissipations. One day, when sitting alone 
in his chamber brooding over his misery, there appeared to him 
a vision of the Crucified, and he heard a voice which bade him 
turn from the paths of sin, and seek the way of the Cross. There 
followed days of fierce struggle. The vision reappeared in 
slightly differing form as many as five times, so he states in his 
own account of this crisis, before the proud will was humbled, 
and the passionate heart surrendered to Christ. 

A new life had begun for Ramon Lull. With all the ardor 
of his intense nature he consecrated himself to a discipleship that 
asked but the answer to the cry that rose from his heart, “ Lord, 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” And the answer came. It 
was borne in upon him that his life must be given to the work of 
converting the Moslem world. To this mission he dedicated 
himself, with a steadfastness and devotion that never wavered. 
Years of preparation would be necessary before he should be 
ready for the work. The first step in the preparation must be to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of the Arabian language and 
literature. Accordingly he provided himself with a Moorish 
slave boy, and with him as teacher set about the task. He applied 
himself also to the study of philosophy and theology. It is per- 
haps fortunate that he brought to the consideration of these sub- 
jects a mind unhampered by the formal training he would have 
received had he dedicated himself to religion in his youth. He 
seems for a while to have been guided in his study by authorized 
teachers of the Church, but his mind was too vigorous, his in- 
tellect too keen to be satisfied with ready made answers to the 
problems that now engaged him. He familiarized himself with 
the writings of the Fathers, he studied the theology of his day; 
but his thinking remained his own. For he was of the type that 
demands followers rather than a leader or counsellor. Soon he 
began to feel the necessity for a period of seclusion, in which to 
systematize the thought that was to be the ground of his teach- 
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ing in the future. Accordingly he withdrew himself to Mont 
Randa, where in the neighborhood of an old monastery, he lived | 
alone for seven years. 

From almost any point of the perfect curve of the Bay of 
Palma, one may lift one’s eyes to where Randa rises abruptly — 
from a low ridge to the east. We do not know that Ramon Lull | 
consciously sought out a place where truth might speak to him 
through beauty but if he did, he was fortunate in his selection. 
For from Randa’s height, in whatever direction his gaze might 
wander, nature at her loveliest lay spread out before him. Be- 
neath him to the east, the fertile level lands, their green verdure 
broken by the silver grey of olive orchards, stretched away to 
the base of the mountain range which rises abruptly into sharp 
peaks and rugged cliffs. To the west he looked upon the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean, an unbroken sweep of color reach- 
ing to the sharp horizon line. Upon the mount there still stands 
an ancient monastery, and near its crumbling walls we may see 
the broken steps that lead down into a cave-like cell dug out of 
the rocky hillside. This was the hermitage of Ramon Lull. 

The thought of Ramon Lull as it was developed during these 
years, was, in the main, in line with the accepted views of his 
day. But there was in it enough that was independent and 
original to cause him in after years to be looked upon askance by 
the doctrinaires of the Church, and more than once to be sus- 
pected of heresy. For this reason his claim to canonization has 
never been allowed by the Roman Church. He insisted upon 
the underlying unity of philosophy and theology; that there was 
no sharp line of demarkation between natural and revealed truth; 
and that theology, as well as philosophy, is the legitimate province 
of reason. For the apprehension of spiritual truth, faith, indeed, 
is needed. But given the light of faith, reason can, and must 
be used, to prove every proposition of theology. Reason is as 
necessary as is faith for the discovery of any truth. The Ars 

Magna is his effort to work out a system by which every article 
of revealed religion might be proved by the unerring processes 
of logic. The claims of Christianity, thus reinforced by reason, 
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needed only to be presented in the spirit of love——so Ramon Lull 
was convinced—to be victorious over all forms of error. 

Before this time, so far as is known, he had written nothing 
save the slight vers d’amour which gave no hint of genius. 
But from now on he wrote prodigiously. No less than two 
hundred and thirty one treatises attributed to him are still ex- 
tant, and many others have been lost. During the years on 
Randa, from 1274 to 1278, he produced eighteen treatises. The 
titles of only a few of them will serve to indicate the wide range 
of his thought and interest. In addition to his Ars Magna he 
wrote The Principles of Philosophy, The Principles of Theology, 
The Book of the Holy Spirit, The Book of the Angels, The Sin 
of Adam. There are treatises also on law and medicine, and 
one on “ The Order of Chivalry.” There is too, the “ Book of 
the Lover and the Beloved.” Ramon Lull himself would prob- 
ably have nominated the Ars Magna as the most important of 
his works. But today that document is interesting chiefly as an 
example of the Schoolman’s adroit use of the syllogism as a 
method for the attainment of knowledge; while The Lover and 
the Beloved, a mystical and highly poetical allegory, is as old 
and as ever new as is the soul’s quest for God. 

The years spent upon Randa are significant, not only because 
of the developing thought and intellectual activity that marked 
this period, but it was a time also of intense moral struggle. For 
the flesh which had been his master for so many years, was not 
overcome in a day. There were mystic visions. He tells us 
that often while he was writing, a light glowed in the little cell; 
and he was conscious of an angelic presence beside him, whose 
thoughts, it seemed, his hand transcribed rather than those of 
his own mind. Throughout the record of his life indeed, there 
are indications that he was markedly psychic; and many pas- 
sages in his books bear the characteristic marks of automatic 
writing. 

Ramon Lull had accepted as his mission the conversion of. the 
Moslem world. The centuries of the Crusades were only just 
past. Mighty efforts to wrest the Holy Places from the Infidel 
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by force of arms, to supplant the Crescent by the Cross through 
“the power of the sword, had failed. And an empire containing 
millions of souls, stood as before, barred to Christianity. An- 
a crusade was needed. But this last should differ from those 
‘ that had preceded it, in that its weapons were to be the spiritual 
"weapons of love and truth. For this also an army must be 
raised; an army of young men whose hearts were fired with love 
for Christ and His cause; who were skilled in dialectic, and 
trained to be effective preachers of the Truth. Seminaries would 
be required for the training of this army, and for the support of 
the seminaries, money and the patronage of the Great. He now 
felt himself ready for the preaching of the new crusade, and came 
down from the mount secure in the knowledge of his mission, 
his course of procedure clear in his mind. 
Since his conversion he had spent short periods of time in his 
‘home in Palma as an honored and beloved guest. The guardian- 
ship of his family and property he had made over to his wife’s 
brother. The Donna Blanca, his wife, seems to have acquiesced 
without complaint to the changes that her husband’s conversion 
brought to the family life. Perhaps she found it more to her 
‘mind to be the sympathetic friend of a saint, than the wife of 
the too attractive courtier. Carefully administering her home, 
and rearing her two children, she became in her own way, a saint 
aoe And throughout his lifetime Ramon Lull repaired at 
-Tegular intervals to this quiet home for rest and refreshment. 
We have evidence that he was not unmindful of the claims of 
‘thls family in two treatises written while he was in seclusion. 
“The Doctrina , Pueril” and “Arbor Philosophiae”’ both of 
them dedicated to his son. 
After some time spent with his family, during which time he 
became a Tertiary in the Order of St. Francis, he set out upon 
the first of his many journeys to the cities of Europe, for the 
purpose of enlisting support for his crusade. He appealed to 
the Church, but met with no encouragement. He then turned 
to the worldly powers. But both alike were cold in the face of 
his fervor, and deaf to his entreaties for aid. The day of the 
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Crusades was definitely past; and the time when the Church 
would be able to understand and appreciate the type of missionary 
enthusiasm that fired the breast of Ramon Lull was some cen- 
turies in the future. After two years of fruitless effort, he 
turned his face toward home. Back again in Spain, he suc- 
ceeded in raising a sufficient sum of money to establish a sem- 
inary—the first of many such he fondly hoped. Miramar, an 
idyllic spot on the northern coast of Mallorca, was the location 
chosen for this first venture. And here thirteen young men 
gathered around him. He taught them for ten years. When 
he deemed them sufficiently trained in Arabian, in theology and 
philosophy, and in the use of the Ars Magna, he sent them forth, 
two by two, into the cities and towns of North Africa; while he 
himself set out upon another journey to obtain money for the 
training of new recruits. Again his appeals were made to deaf 
ears. Very soon too, came the tidings that his band of ardent 
young missionaries had one by one sealed their testimony with 
their blood, leaving the Moslem world in no wise conquered by 
the unanswerable arguments of the Ars Magna. But Lull was 
not easily discouraged. The appeal to power having failed, he 
turned to the centers of learning, and tried by preaching and 
teaching to arouse interest in the non-Christian world, and in 
his method of presenting truth among the students of the Uni- 
versities. 

We find him lecturing and writing during two years in the 
University of Montpellier, where his name is still remembered 
and revered. Then he is in Rome;—in Paris, lecturing at the 
Sorbonne, and engaged in learned disputations with the famous 
logician Duns Scotius. He wanders as far north as England; 
then comes back to Montpellier, and on to Genoa. Here he 
seems for a while to have despaired of finding help from a 
world too engrossed in its own affairs to give a thought to 
those in the darkness of unbelief; he resolved to go alone to 
Africa, and we find him next in Tunis. He attracted some 
favorable attention at first; but when it was discovered that back 
of the intricacies of the Ars Magna was the purpose “to prove 
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all the articles of the Christian Faith by convincing reasons ” 
interest changed to anger, and his life was in constant danger. 
He was at last obliged to flee the country, and take refuge in 
Naples. 

Throughout these years of arduous journeyings, he continued 
to write. He produced works on logic, rhetoric, geometry, as- 
tronomy; books of devotion, and reams of poetry. As a poet 
indeed, he takes a high place in Catalan literature. His “ Song 
of Ramon ”’ is said to “ combine to a high degree simple beauty 
of expression with sublimity of thought and impassioned sin- 
cerity.” It is through his writings that we can trace the long 
journeys which he resumed after his return from Africa. From 
city to city, from university to university, from king and em- 
peror to pope and bishop he went, in a vain effort to find financial 
backing for his project. But to no effect. At the turn of the 
century he again visited his home in Palma; and soon afterward 


made another attempt to enter Africa, by way of Bougie. This 
time he was promptly apprehended and imprisoned for six 
months. Having escaped with his life for a second time, he 
resumed his wanderings in Europe, teaching for short periods in 
Montpellier and Paris. In 1311 he went to Vienna, where a 
last time he presented his program, and with unabated vigor and 


General Council of the Church was convened. Here for the 
enthusiasm made the old plea for support. For a moment it 
seemed that his life’s long faith and labor were at last to be 
rewarded. The Council voted to adopt his plan and support his 
crusade. Perhaps he would yet live to see his many seminaries 
sending out an army of young crusaders, trained to carry the 
light of the Truth to heathen lands. But the vision brightened 
only to die out after a brief moment. The adoption was but 
nominal; an easy way, perhaps it was agreed, to silence the in- 
sistent pleas of an old enthusiast. No money was voted, neither 
pope nor bishop was sufficiently interested to examine into the 
‘details of the plan, nor to take a single step to put it into effect. 
Ramon Lull left Vienna, waited for some months longer in Mont- 
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pellier vainly hoping for a word or sign of encouragement, and 
at last, ill and weary, turned his face homeward to Mallorca, 

Here he found what must surely have eased his heart of some 
of its burden of discouragement and defeat. To his own people 
he was a hero, a saint. They went out to meet him in proces- 
sion, heaped honors upon him, besought him never again to leave 
his home. He passed a year among them, an old man now, but 
still teaching and writing. The peace of his island home and 
the love and devotion of children and friends could not hold him 
long, however. He was restless. For across the sea to the 
south, Africa beckoned. He had failed to arouse the crusade 
that would take by storm the strongholds of error; but he would 
go himself a third time, offering all he had to give, and this time 
he would stay to the end. So, deaf to the entreaties of his 
friends, he sailed away. Again we see him in Bougie. He 
lived quietly, attracting to himself here and there disciples, teach- 
ing, arguing, winning converts, loving all. For some months he 
was unmolested. Then there were threats. He was warned, 
but would not flee. It was on a day in June, 1315 that he was 
set upon in the street. ‘“ Death to the Infidel,” the cry arose. 
A crowd quickly gathered, armed itself with sticks and stones, 
and when, its work being done, it dispersed a few minutes later, 
the bruised and broken figure of an old man lay motionless on 
the ground. 

In the harbor not far away, lay a merchant boat flying a 
Christian flag. Some of the Genoese sailors came ashore, curi- 
ous as to the tumult. When they saw that the unfortunate victim 
of the fray was a European, they lifted him up and carried him 
to the boat. That night they sailed away. Their destination was 
Mallorca. Some said that the wounded man still breathed; that 
he spoke fitfully. Others told of words of prophecy, and of a 
heavenly light that shined about the place where he lay. But 
when the little boat put into the tiny harbor of Porto Pi, Ramon 
Lull was dead. 

_ Again a procession came out to meet him, this time with weep- 
ing and lamentation. Tenderly his body was borne into the city, 
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and laid to rest in the church of San Francisco. And through- 
out the centuries his tomb has been guarded and cared for by 
the Order that best exemplified his own singularly clear con-— 
ception of Christian discipleship. One may stand today in the 
dim church, beside the ancient tomb, and look upon the effigy 
of a tired old man. But it is rather before his image placed ; 
high upon the facade of the great cathedral that one feels his 
spirit. He stands there, long bearded, grave, clothed in the 
habit that marked him a follower of St Francis, clasping in his 
hands one of his precious rolls of wisdom, or of song. His 
gaze looks out over the blue waters to the land that was shut _ 
against the Cross. And in the sculptured face is traced some-_ 
thing of the stedfastness of purpose, the enthusiasm for truth, — 
and the light of that love that made him not only “ the light of | 
his century,” but one of the great among missionary heroes of 
all time. 

In our day Ramon Lull is coming into his own. The mis- 
sionary church of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries under- 
stands and appreciates him as the church of his own age could 
not. It is recognized today that those who carry the Gospel to 
foreign lands must be equipped with a thorough knowledge of 
the tongue and of the thought of those to whom they go. It is 
no longer heresy to teach, as the Doctor Illuminatus taught, that 
there is no sharp division between natural and revealed truth. 
But still do we need to learn over and over the supreme lesson, 
as he learned it from his Master and ours; and wrote it thus: 
“ He who loves not, lives not.” 
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TEXTUAL CRITICISM AS A HISTORICAL DISCIPLINE 


By DonaLp Wayne Ripptz, The University of Chicago 


The textual criticism of the New Testament has made its most 
‘important discoveries when it has been applied as a historical 
discipline; its strength increases in the degree to which it is an 

aspect of the history of Christianity. 

This view is not exactly obvious in textual criticism as it 
has usually been practiced. However, from the time when it 
was observed that variant readings are classifiable into groups 
and their manuscripts into families (i.e., since the work of Bengel 
in 1734 and of Griesbach in 1774-1805) at least exceptional 


— have made use of historical study. It is true that in its 


classical formulations by Tischendorf and Westcott-Hort the 
historical aspect of textual study was a by-product, for the ob- 
Longe of their “critical” editions was to restore the printed 
text of the New Testament to approximately the original form 

of the autographs. The change of objective since their time 
exhibits the shift to historical conceptions. This was first made 
explicit in the sub-title of von Soden’s edition of the New Testa- 
ment: Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments, in threr aeltesten 
errichbaren Textgestalt, hergestellt auf grund threr Textge- 
schichte. 

Some aspects had already been suggested, e.g., the discovery 
of the relationships of the Ferrar Group in 1874, and Lake's’ 
similar exhibit of the identity of Family 1 in 1902. When von 
Soden carried the matter still farther, not only announcing his — 
objective of working out the history of the text but making as — 
his most distinctive contribution to criticism a detailed study of 
the text in the Middle Ages, it was possible for Lake to predict — 
that the chief work of the immediate future was to discover and 
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identify local texts. Lake also made the next addition to knowl- 
Bm on this line by identifying the group now known as Family 
Theta,? although it was the brilliant generalization of Canon 
Streeter that its text was the local text of Caesarea.* Streeter 
was the first to make scientific application of textual criticism 
to the synoptic problem. One may quote Professor Sanders’ 
J remark concerning the local texts now being identified and criti- 
cized: “If these be old, they serve as witnesses to the original = 
text, if late, they are helpful in showing the trends of textual — 
development and add to our knowledge of the history of the 
church.” 
The time is ripe for a frank recognition and a consistent ap- 
plication of what is implied in the change of objective. It is 
not enough to admit the propriety of investigating the history 
of the text, or of the study of text-types in the later periods. 
The legitimate task of textual criticism is not limited to the re- 
covery of approximately the original form of the documents, to — 
the establishment of the “ best ”’ text, nor to the “ elimination of a 
spurious readings.” It must be recognized that every significant — 
variant records a religious experience which brought it into’ 
being. This means that there are no “spurious readings”: 
the various forms of the text are sources for the study of the — 
history of Christianity. 
This may be illustrated by the use and relationships of certain 
manuscripts, e.g., the Italian-Northumbrian Vulgate manu- 
scripts.° A learned monk named Eugipius, of the monastery of 


1 Lake, “ Professor H. von Soden’s Treatment of the Text of the Gospels,” 
Review of Theology and Philosophy, IV (1908) : 201-17, 277-95; see especially 
pp. 203ff. 

2Lake and Blake, “ The Text of the Gospels and the Koridethi Codex,” | 
Harvard Theological Review, XVI (1923): 267ff. 

% Streeter, The Four Gospels, A Study of Origins (London, 1924), pp. 26-108, 
572-584, 598-600; “ The Washington MS. and the Cesarean Text of the Gos- 
pels,” Journal of Theological Studies, XX VII (1926) : 144-147. 

4Sanders, “ The Egyptian Text of the Four Gospels and Acts,” Harvard 
Theological Review, XX VI (1933) : 77-08. 

5 This and the following illustration are drawn from Lake-New, The Text of a 
the New Testament (London, 1928), 34f. 
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Lucullanum (near Naples), possessed a manuscript said to have 
been obtained from Jerome himself less than one hundred years 
before. Some years later it was owned by Cassiodorus Senator, 
in the monastery of the Vivarium at Squillace. Here a text was 
prepared which was identical with that used by Cassidorus in 
_ writing a commentary on the Bible. This text was corrected by 
the use of the Eugipius manuscript, and taken by Coelfrid to 
_Northumberland in Britain. A copy was made there by an Italian 

scribe and given by Coelfrid to the Pope in the 8th century; 
this was taken to Florence, where it is now the Codex Amiatinus 
of the Laurentian library. There are two other manuscripts 
which are identified as copies of the manuscript brought 4 
England, and there is another, the Codex Fuldensis, which im- 
‘mediately descended from the Eugipius manuscript. 

The story of the Codex Bobiensis is similarly instructive. 
This is a manuscript written in Africa by a scribe whose paganism - 
was so thinly veneered that he wrote Jovis for ovis. The ae 
script went from Africa to Ireland, where it became the property 
of Columbanus. It is said that he took it with him when he 
‘went on a mission to Germany in one of those remarkable pene- 
trations of Celtic into Teutonic Christianity. The saint’s wonvel 
ended at Bobbio, where the manuscript was left in the monastery | 
library, whence it was subsequently taken to Turin. The link of 
manuscripts is evidence of the relation of Irish to African 
Christianity. 

The historical viewpoint relates to gospel criticism. The most — 
recent work in gospel research, Form-criticism and Professor 
Case’s social-historical method, have largely diverted attention 
from hypothetical gospel sources to centre it upon the ultimate 
materials of the gospel tradition, the sections of which a. 
gospels are composed, or, as they are called, the gospel peri- 
copes. Now, textual criticism as a historical discipline has an 
important role to play in this area. Conversely, to recognize 
that the ultimate materials of the gospel traditions are the indi- 
vidual pericopes will have important repercussion upon textual 
criticism. 
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For example, this will have important bearing upon the his-— 
torical view of the evolution of the gospel texts. The old view, 
that the texts of the various manuscripts descended from an 
original manuscript, cannot be maintained except as an academic | 
abstraction. It is of no practical meaning when one remembers > 
that behind even the original manuscript there was an oral rep-— 
etition of the several pericopes which when the earliest gospel | 
was written had had a long evolution and a wide geographical 
spread. Is there any basis for confidence in the supposition that 
the autograph of a gospel writer corresponded exactly with the 
form in which the pericopes were contemporaneously and sub-- 
sequently being reproduced? Is it not likely that subsequent local — 
formulations of individual pericopes had influence upon the 
writing of the gospel texts, causing them to be adapted to indi- | 
vidual local variations and otherwise “ contaminating ” and “ cor- — 
rupting’”’ them? Is it a more valuable objective to articulate the | 
“critical” text of the “ original” form of the gospel story than — 
to seek to discover what may be learned of the various forms | 
which the story took in popular use? 

Consider this, for example, in the case of the story unique in 
the Codex Bezae, of the man working on sabbath, or the story 
of the woman taken in adultery. Orthodox textual criticism — 
dubs these as “ spurious” and omits them from printed texts. 
But when they are regarded as gospel pericopes they are seen to 
be stories of Jesus quite like others which had their rise in the 
early Christian preaching. Of course, some of these found their — 
ways into our familiar gospels, but these two and many others 
did not. 

To treat individual sections of the gospels as pericopes having | 
independent origin and history enables new light to be thrown > 
upon certain problems of long standing. The ending of the | 
Marcan gospel is an example. Again, Mark 16:9-20 (con-— 
taining the “longer” and the “shorter” conclusions) is by 
orthodox criticism “ spurious.” But historical criticism will view | 
these, as well as the third conclusion (which is appended after 
16:14) furnished by the Freer Gospels (Codex W), as gospel 
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pericopes which arose exactly as others arose. These, failing of 
inclusion in the gospel narratives of the resurrection, have be- 
come attached to the Marcan gospel in similar manner as the two 
pericopes of the Codex Bezae were incorporated in that manu- 


Matthew 1:16 in the Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest was at once 
recognized as a highly important datum of textual criticism. It 
reads: “ Joseph, to whom was espoused Mary the virgin, begot 
Jesus who is called the Christ.”” Mrs. Lewis, who discovered the 
manuscript, Burkitt, who edited the Old Syriac, and Sir Frederic 
Kenyon have all said, however, that because the reading stands 
in a context which relates the story of Jesus’ birth of a virgin 
the context cancels the plain meaning of the reading. But when 
Matthew 1: 1-16 is viewed as a separate pericope the force of 
the striking reading is by no means canceled, for it is of the 
7 essence of form- and social-history that each section bears its 


script. 
: There is perhaps a more striking illustration. The reading of 


own witness. 
Another area in which textual criticism is especially useful as 
a historical discipline is in the study of the so-called Western 
: Text. Now, the nature of the phenomena of the Western Text 
was fully understood by Westcott and Hort; it would be difficult 
to find a better statement of these phenomena than theirs.° But 
in spite of their recognition that patristic evidence for it was 
earlier than that for their “ neutral” text, they were sure that 
the neutral approximated the original. Since their day there 
has been a notable recession from this position. Leadership has 
: been furnished by Rendel Harris and Burkitt,’ and today the 
superiority of the Western Text is boldly championed by A. C. 


6 Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in Greek (London, 1882), Vol. II, 
120-126. 

7 Harris, A Study of Codex Bezae (Texts and Studies, ii, 1, Cambridge, 
1891), Four Lectures on the Western Text (London, 1894), The Annotators of 
the Codex Bezae (London, 1901) ; Burkitt, The Old Latin and the Itala (Texts 
and Studies, iv, 3, Cambridge, 1896), in Barnard, Clement’s Biblical Text 
(Texts and Studies, v, 5, Cambridge, 1899), S. Ephraim’s Quotations from the 
Gospel (Texts and Studies, vii, 2, Cambridge, 1901). 
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Clark,* while further question of the priority of the neutral text . 
made by Sanders.° 
It is essential that this matter be studied historically. The -_ 
great fault of Clark’s work is that he does not so conceive it. 
In his earlier book he had no hesitation to proceed without ac- 
- quainting himself with the findings of New Testament scholar- 
ship nor the literature of textual criticism. Coming from work 
on the text of the classics, particularly Cicero, he had satisfied 
himself that many problems are solvable on the theory that lines 
of a certain length in number of letters had been omitted; if such > 
lines or numbers of lines could be conjectured they were regarded 
as lines omitted from an exemplar, with transitions smoothed as" 
necessary. In the New Testament the general difference be- 
tween the shorter neutral and the longer Western Text served as — 
a convenient test of his method. He was satisfied that a similar 
theory could be worked out. He therefore defended the idea 
that the longer (Western) text was the original, from which 
the shorter (neutral) had been derived by accidental and delib- 
erate omission of single or several lines. The palaeography of 
the Codex Bezae, with its colometric lines, suggested the des- 
cent of manuscripts from original codices written in very brief 
sense lines.*° 
It is a manifest weakness of Clark’s work that he defends 
elements of text as “ original”’ without regard to their history. 
For example, in his earlier book he treated the longer and the 
shorter ‘“ endings”’ of Mark as related and regarded both as 
omitted authentic material. It is an equally obvious weakness 
that nothing but the mechanical application of numerical propor- 
tions is used. His conspicuous defence of the value of the 


8Clark, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts (Oxford, 1914), The 
Acts of the Apostles (Oxford, 1933). 

9 Op. cit. 

10In his earlier work Clark seemed to regard all “ omissions ” from the criti- 
cal text as original materials; it is possible that he has abandoned certain ele- 
ments of his earlier position, since in his later book he stipulates that his judg- 
ments apply to the text of Acts only, not to the gospels. To what extent he has 
modified his earlier view he does not say. 
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Western Text is largely vitiated by his failure to study its 
phenomena historically. 

Here, too, contemporary methods of gospel research will make 
good this deficiency, and at the same time furnish the needed 
supplement to Hort’s discussion. He pointed out the character- 
istics: love of paraphrase, alteration of words, clauses, and 
sentences, omissions and additions exhibiting vigor and fluency. 
Some of the alterations and additions Hort thought were derived 
from traditional, perhaps from apocryphal and other non-biblical 
sources. Some of the changes of individal words and phrases 
strikingly suggest the phenomena involved in fitting the peri- 
copes for lectionary usage. Assimilation is obvious, not only 
in the gospels, but throughout the New Testament. The extra- 
ordinary diversity in the manuscripts, Hort thought, can be ex- 
plained only by “a hardly credible laxity of the idea and practice 
in the transmission of texts.” 

It was the rigid crystallization of Hort’s method and result 
into an orthodoxy which led to the subsequent errors of judg- 
ment about the Western text. If attention had been paid to the 
phenomena the forty years of delay in appreciating this textual 
trend might have been avoided. However, in spite of the ex- 
cellent work done by Rendel Harris and Burkitt the notion be- 
came current that the Western text was a homogeneous text, in 
spite of the well-known facts of its geographical distribution.” 

On the other hand, to attend to the variety of readings found 
in the several sources of the Western text is to perceive the proc- 
esses of its historical development. One then sees what Pro- 
fessor Sanders shows in his useful and important study of texts 
in the Egyptian papyri.** These materials are sufficiently abun- 

11 As a sufficient example the work of Blass may be mentioned. It is unneces- 
sary to attend to his theory of the origin of the “ Beta” text, but it is instructive 
to note that his reconstruction of it, although so convincingly done that it has an 
almost hypnotic effect, is a synthetic abstraction which is not even approximately 
represented in any one source. This is appreciated when it is observed that the 
volume of variants in his apparatus is so excessive that the apparatus breaks 


down the impression created by his text. 
12 Sanders, op. cit. 
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dantly found in Egypt that it is as though Egypt were a sort of | 
laboratory for the study of this aspect of textual history. Since 
some of these papyri are earlier in date than the old uncial manu- — 
scripts it is possible by them to penetrate to an early point in tex- 
tual development. The result of Sanders’ study shows the wide — 
variety also exhibited in the later manuscripts and versions. It. 
would be rash to affirm that the Western text was homogeneous — 
even in this single geographical area. 

When the force of these observations is perceived, one is in 
a position to accept the characterization which is made (by 
analogy) by Professor Goodspeed: the qualities of the Western 
text are those of “a popular religious text, transmitted freely 
without any learned or ecclesiastical control,” “a non-sectarian 
text unprotected by the concern of scholars or churchmen yet | 
circulating freely among pious but uneducated people.” ** These 
suggestions, together with a little reflection and some experience | 
with manuscripts, clearly demonstrate the unreality of that com- 
mon abstraction of the handbooks of textual criticism, the “ orig- 
inal” text from which all variants were derived. Of course the 
New Testament writers wrote something. But what is the 
use of picturing this original copy? It had no status as a sacred ~ 
document; no reverence for it as Scripture was accorded it until 
a century after its writing; it was valued only for its practical 
use; it was early and frequently copied. That extensive sec- 
tions have been found of copies on potsherds * suggests the 
social status and cultural level of the early copyists. Again, the 
curious Greek of the Johannine Apocalypse may indicate what 
occurred in an extreme case in which copies had to be made and 
circulated surreptitiously. 

Moreover, it must be remembered that copying was not the 
sole method of transmitting early Christian lore. The oral 
transmission of the gospel pericopes has been emphasized. It 
may be further pointed out that the history of the gospel peri- 


13 Goodspeed, “ The Letter of Jesus Christ and the Western Text,” Anglican 
Theological Review, XV (1933) : 105-114. 7 
14 Deissmann, Licht vom Osten, 4te Auflage (Tubingen, 1923): 44f. ’ 
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copes involves variation in at least two ways. Memory of the 
pre-literary form was effective as the stories were copied, and 
pericopes not included by the familiar gospel trends were, as 
examples showed, introduced. Then, too, the oral materials 
were perpetuated for a long time; Papias explicitly stated his 
preference for the “ living and the abiding voice,” and the status 
of e*asi-gospel materials in patristic writings such as 1 Clement 
indicates this phenomenon. A clinching illustration is furnished 
by the history of the pericope adulterae: von Soden was able to 
identify not less than seven forms of this story in the medieval 
texts, which proves that the creative impulse in the telling of an 
effective story did not early exhaust itself. 

The essential quality of the Western text is found in both 
narrative and discourse material. An obvious characteristic is 
effectiveness in story-telling and in speech. For example (var- 
iously attested), these may. be cited: at the end of Matthew 7: 21 
is added “ this man shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” and 
in the next verse appears “ and did we not eat in your name and 
drink in your name? _‘ The story of Matthew 12: 46ff includes 
“someone said to him, ‘ Look! your mother and your brothers 
are standing outside, wishing to talk to you.’”’ In Matthew 
20:28 the Western text has “ Seek to grow out of the smal! 
things and to be less in the greater things. When you come to 
a banquet, upon being invited, do not recline at the place where 
the important ones are, lest they bring in a more honored person 
and the host may say to you, ‘ Take a lower place!’ and you are 
dishonored. But if you recline at a lower place and they con- 
duct you higher, and the host says to you, ‘Come up higher with 
me,’ they shall thus give you recognition.” 

In the Lucan gospel in telling the story of Jesus resuscitating 
the son of the widow of Nain the Western form vigorously 
causes Jesus to say, “ Youth, youth, I tell you, get up!” Per- 
haps none is more striking of the many interesting features of 
the Western text in this gospel than the statement in 23:53 that 
in the entombment of Jesus when the body “ was laid there he 
(i.e., Joseph) placed at the tomb a stone which twenty men could 
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hardly move,” and the remark in 24:1 that “ they were wonder- 
‘ing, Who, then, will roll the stone away.” Rendel Harris does 
‘not hesitate to say that this was derived from Homer’s story of 
-Polyphemus, and Sir Frederic Kenyon is willing to refer to it as 
_pseudo-Homeric.** In Luke 24:42 it is said that Jesus was 
_ given broiled fish “and honey.” It is the Western text which 
introduces the crown of thorns (23:37) and which contributes — 
(23:34) the prayer, “ Father, forgive them, for they do not 
know what they are doing.” The story of the tax collector at 
prayer is effectively told in saying ‘ because of his fear he was — 
not daring to lift his eyes to heaven” (18:13). A quotation of © 
Ephraim apparently reflects a popular form of the story of Jesus” 
in the Nazareth synagogue (Luke 4: 16-30); Ephraim twice | 
alludes to the incident in the words “ when they threw him from 
the hill’”’ and once says that “he flew in the air”; the Sinaitic 
Syriac in this pericope says that they attempted to take Jesus “ so 
that they might hang him.” 

In citing a Marcan pericope Ephraim relates how Jesus said 
to the wind, “‘ Be quiet, you are muzzled!” The feminine par- 
ticiple makes it plain that the wind was addressed. The vivid- 
ness of the Western text is well illustrated by its form of Mark 
7:53, “ He spat on his fingers and put it in the ears of the deaf 
mute.” 

In the Fourth Gospel the Western form of 6:56 includes a 
lengthy statement of the unity of Jesus and God and the warning 
that one does not have self-existent life unless he receives the 
body of the son of man as the bread of life, and most effectively 
John 8: 35 reads simply, “ He who does sin is a slave.” 

In Acts the Western text carries a wealth of detail which is 
chiefly confined to narrative, the speeches being less strikingly 
different. For example, in the story of Peter’s escape from jail 
it is said (12:10) that he and the angel “ went down the seven 
steps and” passed through one street. Of Paul in Ephesus it 
is said that he taught in Tyrannus’ lecture hall “ from eleven 


15 Harris, A Study of Codex Bezae, 47-52; Kenyon, A Handbook to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament (London, 1912) : 356. 
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o’clock until four,” and in telling of the riot it is remarked that 
the people “ran out into the street” (19:9, 34). Sometimes 
important and corrective information is contributed, as in the 
point that in going from Caesarea to Jerusalem the journey was 
broken overnight, occupying two days (21:16); there are 
similar details in 20:15, 21:1, and 27:15. Professor Clark 
has solved a difficult problem in the contradictory references to 
Gaius as a native of Macedonia and of Derbe and has brilliantly 
shown the topographical correctness of the Western text in his 
location of a town in Macedonia which suits the reference in 
Bezae to Dob(e)rios.** 

Two well-known characteristics of the Western text are its 
inclusion (variously attested) of elements in the gospel story 
such as a light shining at Jesus’ baptism, the angel stirring up the 
pool, and the light shining at the resurrection, while, on the other 
hand, it does not include several items, chiefly toward the end of 
Luke. The materials of the second category, e.g., the bread and 
the wine, 22: 19f, are read by the authorities of the neutral text; 
it would seem that here the textual characteristics of the two 
text-types have become reversed. Such items of these admir- 
ably illustrate the quality emphasized by Professor Goodspeed; 
they represent trends of popular and uncontrolled religious in- 
terests. They also reflect the processes by which the Christian 
movement was propagated by effective story-telling. I should 
like to suggest that the quality of the “ Western text” is cor- 
rectly and adequately apprehended only when it is regarded not 
as a text but as many texts, and the many texts recognized for 
what they plainly are, i.e., popular texts. There is no probability 
that the misnomer which has been perpetuated by that unfortunate 
name, “ the Western text,” shall be corrected by substituting for 
it the term “ popular texts,” but it is to be hoped that the fact, 
at least, shall be recognized. 

Modern gospel study may aid in explaining the differences in 
the forms of the popular texts in the gospels and in Acts. In 
the gospels their characteristics inhere in both narrative and 


16 Clark, The Acts of the Apostles, p. xlix f. 
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sayings materials, while in Acts they are found chiefly in nar- 
rative. Now, close study shows that the methods of the com- 
position of Acts were similar to those used in the writing of the 
gospels, so that the influence of the oral transmission of the peri- 
copes in all probability affected the texts of the written work. 
But, as is well known, the gospels had a textual history quite 
separate from that of the “ apostle” section of the New Testa- 
ment, and by a most unfortunate dissection half of Luke-Acts 
went its way with the gospels manuscripts, while half was com- 
mitted to the fortunes of the “ apostle” codices. In their tex- 
tual evolution the gospels were subject to a multiplicity of forces 
making for variation. On the other hand, when it became an 
interest in developing Christianity to exert control in the copying 
of texts, the gospels more than the apostle section were subjected 
to editorial and ecclesiastical control. 

A second aspect of this developing difference relates to the 
nature and use of the content of the New Testament books. In 
the gospels the paramount interest in didactic led to the profuse 
production of didactic and parznetic types, while in Acts as a 
part of the second part of the New Testament the major religious 
interests were served by telling stories of the heroic deeds of the 
apostles, with much less place for didactic and parznesis. 

It is the viewpoint of this article that it is by no means the 
primary task of textual criticism to expunge the “ spurious ” 
readings and the “accretions” from the “ original” text. It 
is urged that it is high time to apply the change of objective from 
past and recent criticism. The principle that the writings of the 
New Testament are to be discovered by the study of their his- 
tory must be applied to early as well as to later periods. This is 
not to accept Clark’s principle that omitted material is to be con- 
sidered original, but that the popular texts should be studied for 
what they may contribute to our knowledge of the history of 
Christianity. 

The essence of this view has been stated by Professor Sanders, 
who distinguishes “ the uncorrected text existing in the various 
provinces before the different revisions which produced the city 
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texts’ from the several revised “city” (i.e., local) texts, the 
Alexandrian (Hort’s neutral text), the Caesarean, and the Anti- 
ochean.**’ This view is, indeed, a serious revision of the theory 
of Hort. It would seem that historical probabilities strongly 
favor Sanders’ judgment. 

It is suggested here that to his viewpoint there be added the 
supplement developed above: the consideration of the popular 
texts should not be precluded by the authority accorded the re- 
vised texts. After all, it is the phenomena which matter. For 
example, it is not sufficient to say that the Czesarean text is one 
in which the readings are about half neutral and half Western, 
with a degree of correction to the Byzantine standard. What is 
important is that the text exhibits certain characteristics of the 
popular trends tempered by the opposite tendencies of the formal 

recensions. Kenyon suggests that the case was more or less the 
same in several other localities, e.g., Jerusalem, Carthage, Rome, 
_ Ephesus, Thessalonica, Corinth, and other large cities. Un- 
doubtedly local texts functioned as centralizing forces causing 
a certain coherence in current popular texts. 
An illustration of this phenomenon is given by the Beatty 
Papyrus of Mark, which, while it is generally ‘“ Cesarean,” 
—m more closely with the secondary witnesses of Family 
Theta than with the primary. Since the papyrus cannot have 
been corrected to the Byzantine standard, which was not yet in 
; existence, it follows that its text is a certain formulation of the 
Bane! texts strongly influenced by a dominant local trend. It 
is a striking fact that the phenomena thus involved do not greatly 
| differ from those of other crystallizations of popular and local 
texts. For example, the readings of the Old Latin manuscript 
k are roughly a proportionate mixture of Western and neutral. 
It will prove to be an interesting point to observe how closely k 
parallels the Czsarean readings. 

The work of von Soden is the starting point for the study of 
later periods. A number of his identifications of families and 
text-types have been substantiated, and errors of assignment to 


17 Sanders, op. cit., p. 80. 
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them may be corrected with relative ease. Supplement must be 
furnished by adding information of the versions. Likewise, in- 
formation presented by the use of correct method in studying 
manuscripts of the lectionary type must be introduced.** It is 
now known, for example, that one area of these manuscripts is 
“ neutral” and “ Western” in a surprising degree.’® A distinct 
type of the text of the pericope adulterae, different from the 
seven discovered by von Soden, has been identified in the lec- 
tionary text.*° The lections for Lent have a text-type distinct 
from any identified by von Soden.” A further promising line 
of investigation, which will accumulate much information of 
popular religious interests in the middle ages is the study of the 
iconography of New Testament manuscripts.” 

It may be seen from current studies that in spite of the general 
idea that textual criticism is a highly specialized area of a recon- 
dite field, the study of the text of the New Testament is full of 
life. One may affirm that its vitality obtains because, whether 
the fact is recognized or not, textual criticism is properly a his- 
torical discipline. It may be hoped that general awareness of 
this fact as a conscious principle of scholarship may result in 
conspicuous achievement as classical principles and _ historical 
methods are cooperatively applied. 

18 A research project of the Department of New Testament and Early Chris- 
tian Literature of the University of Chicago, directed by E. C. Colwell and 
D. W. Riddle, is engaged in this undertaking. 

19 Colwell and Riddle, Studies in the Lectionary Text of the Greek New 
Testament, Vol. I. Prolegomena (Chicago, 1933), 21-42. 

20 Allen P. Wikgren, “ The Lectionary Text of the Pericope, John 8: 1-11,” 
Journal of Biblical Literature, LIII (1934) : 188-108. 

21 James R. Branton, The Text of the Lenten Lections of the Gospel Lec- 
tionary (Chicago, 1934). 

22 This work is also under way in a research project of the New Testament 
department of the University of Chicago. Directed by H. R. Willoughby, it 
will ultimately publish a complete corpus of Byzantine New Testament iconog- 
raphy. 
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“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS ”—A BOGEY OF THE PAST 
CENTURY 


By Epcar Lecare PENNINGTON, Church of the Holy Cross, Miami, Florida | 


Time has a remarkable way of bringing adjustments to pass. 
Incidents that terrified and infuriated our grandparents fall into 
oblivion or else take their place in the orderly scheme of things. 
& clergy in general have adapted themselves more or less to 
the issues brought about in the last century by the scientific re- 
vival and the findings of the archeologists and higher critics; 
-and announcements which were regarded as diabolical utterances 
= aroused the indignation of pulpit, press, and court have often 
been found to be of real service and of inspirational value. The 
futile efforts of some of the sincerest and most learned men to 
arrest the progress of free enquiry and investigation a few 
decades ago seem somewhat pathetic in the light of subsequent 
developments. There is no space to dwell on particular examples 
here; but we may at least draw a message of assurance for our 
= perplexities and avow our trust in the undying challenge, 

“* Be still, and know that I am God.” 
There was a book printed in the last century which was 
anathema to the most orthodox men of Victorian England— 
Essays and Reviews. From the commotion which resulted from 
its publication and from the distress which it caused some of the 
4 most revered churchmen of the day, one would enter upon its 
porte with trepidation, expecting to find an horrendous mass 
of infidelity and blasphemy. Instead, however, one would dis- 
cover an interesting and suggestive treatment of theological 
issues, which, now that the storm has subsided, would prove 
stimulating. There is doubtless much in the pages of the volume 
which might excite opposition ; but the same may be said of most 
serious writings. To most Anglicans today, the book is no more 
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than a name; the student of the Oxford Movement knows that 
there was such a production, and that it was bitterly opposed. 
Usually there is no further curiosity about the subject. Yet the 
appearance of the work was momentous; and no treatment of 
Nineteenth Century religious thought is complete without some 
- cognisance of it. Hence, a brief review is justified. 
Essays and Reviews was projected and edited by the Reverend | 
Henry Bristow Wilson (1803-1888), vicar of Great Staughton, 
Fs hare and Bampton lecturer in 1851. Wilson was _ 
an opponent of the Oxford Movement, and had joined in the 
memorable protest of March, 1841, against Tract XC. The 
book was published, March 24th, 1860; and consisted of seven _ 
essays: “ The Education of the World,” by Frederick Temple; | 
“Bunsen’s Biblical Researches,’ by Rowland Williams; “On 
the Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” by Baden Powell; 
“Seances historiques de Geneve: The National Church,” by 
‘Henry Bristow Wilson; “ On the Mosaic Cosmogony,” by Charles" 
tt Goodwin; “ Tendencies of Religious Thought in Eng- 
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land, 1688-1750,” by Mark Pattison; and “On the Interpreta- 
tion of Scripture,” by Benjamin Jowett. 

With the exception of Goodwin, all the writers were clergy- 
men; and with the exception of Williams and Goodwin, all were 
Oxford men. Temple was Head-master of Rugby; Williams 
was Vice-Principal and Professor of Hebrew, at St David’s 
College, Lampeter, Wales; Powell was Savilian Professor of 
Geometry at Oxford; Goodwin was a lawyer and afterwards a 
judge; Pattison, who had been identified early with the Oxford © 
Movement, was Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford; and Jowett, 
then Regius Professor of Greek at Oxford, will live as one of the 
great school-masters of all times. All were men of scholarship — 
and honourable character; they were men who felt that they had 
a message for the times, especially since the subject of biological 
evolution was causing so much concern over basic fundamentals, — 
and they were determined, as Jowett expressed it, “ not to sub- 
mit to this abominable system of terrorism which prevents the 
statement of the plainest facts.” 
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The essays dwelt on such facts as the need to recognise that 
the Bible records a progressive revelation, in which all parts are 
not equally applicable to modern life. The significance of geo- 
logical and astronomical discoveries was discussed; and con- 
sideration of the evidence of Assyrian and Babylonian antiquities 
was urged. It was admitted to be impossible to harmonise the 
historical narrative in the Old Testament or even to reconcile 
the Synoptic Gospels, if one had to concede that they were in- 
errantly dictated to human reporters. They challenged the as- 
sumption that the future of the world may be predicted from the 
apocalyptic literature of the Bible. They showed the confusion 
and discredit which had resulted from too rigorous a literalism; 
and contended that the Scriptures should be approached without 
bias or prejudice and thus made to disclose their unique char- 
acter. Much that one reads in Essays and Reviews seems com- 
monplace today and is familiar to every theological student; but 
for the last century it possessed novelty. 

Perhaps the book would have attracted little attention, but the 
appearance of an anonymous review by Frederic Harrison, the 
Positivist leader, welcoming the essayists to the ranks of liberal- 
ism and calling them the Septem contra Fidem, caused the clergy 
to take alarm. Doctor Samuel Wilberforce, the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, after warning the clergy of his diocese against the book, 
took up the controversy in the Quarterly Review for January, 
1861; and accused the essayists of neology, rationalism, and 
scepticism, and denounced them for their dishonesty in holding 
such views while remaining in the Church. A petition of pro- 
test was presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury signed by 
ten thousand clergymen. On February 16th, 1861, there ap- 
peared in the Times an “ Episcopal Manifesto,” to which were 
affixed the names of twenty-five bishops, who joined His Grace 
the Archbishop of Canterbury “in expressing the pain it has 
given that any clergyman... should have published such 
opinions.” Both Houses of Convocation expressed condemnation 
of the book; and Wilson and Williams were cited before the court 
of arches, to show cause why they should not be degraded from 
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‘Holy Orders. Williams was convicted by that tribunal of deny- 
‘ ing the inspiration of Holy Scriptures and of holding heretical 
views on propitiation and justification; and Wilson, of denying 
the inspiration of Holy Scripture and of denying the eternity of — 
future punishment. Both were sentenced to suspension for one— ieee 
‘year, with payment of costs. [> 
The defendants appealed to the Queen in Council; and their | ee : 
cause was heard before the Judicial Committee, June 19th—26th, 
each appellant pleading his own cause. On the 8th of February, 
= Richard Bethell Westbury, Lord Chancellor of Great. 
Britain, closed the issue, by pronouncing that the specific pas-— 
sages cited by the prosecution did not contain opinions incon-— 
_ sistent with the articles and formularies of the Church of Eng- 
land. The judgment of the court of arches was accordingly - 
reversed; and the appellants were granted the costs of the appeal. | 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen remarked of Lord Westbury, that 
“towards the close of his earthly career he dismissed Hell with 
costs, and took away from orthodox members of the Church of 
England their last hope of eternal damnation.” 
The decision naturally put a stop to the prosecution which had 
already been started against Benjamin Jowett in the Vice-Chan- 


every clergyman of the Established Church, in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, with a letter adjuring him to sign it without delay. 
It was addressed to the bishops and archbishops; and in a few 
weeks, it was signed by eleven thousand clergymen. The two _ 
archbishops dissented from the judgment of the Privy Council, 
and stated their position in pastoral letters. In June, a resolu- 
tion offered by Bishop Wilberforce was carried in the Upper 
House of Convocation, condemning the book “as containing 
teaching contrary to the doctrine received by the United Church 
of England and Ireland in common with the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ.” After a stormy debate, in which Stanley and 
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others opposed the measure, the Lower House concurred. Next 
month, the action of Convocation was brought before the House 
of Lords; but Lord Chancellor Westbury pronounced it illegal, 
but not worth noticing; and said: “ The judgment is simply a 
series of well-lubricated terms, a sentence so oily and sapona- 
ceous that no one could grasp it.’”’ From this dictum originated 
Bishop Wilberforce’s nickname of “Soapy Sam.” The judg- 
ment of the judicial committee, as a matter of course, became a 
part of the law of England. That the charge of heresy had 
little effect on the ecclesiastical standing of the essayists is shown 
by the fact that Frederick Temple afterwards became Bishop of 
Exeter, then Bishop of London, and finally Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; that Pattison was made Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
at the beginning of the agitation (1861) ; and that Jowett became 
Master of Balliol. 

In the first essay, ‘‘ The Education of the World,” Doctor 
Temple starts out with the proposition that the world of men is 
not mechanical and automatic, but full of purpose. Man as a 
spiritual creature develops; and in his progress he appropriates 
the accretions of each age. There are three stages in man’s de- 
velopment—childhood, youth, and manhood ; and the education of 
the world follows the same course. The childhood of the world 
demands law and discipline; the youth of the world looks to 
example and is responsive to the appeal of duty; the manhood of 
the world is the period of reason and understanding. In the 
childhood of the race, the commands had to deal with bodily 
passions and animal appetites, and the earliest wide-spread sin 
was brutal violence. “ The education of this early race may 
strictly be said to begin when it was formed into the various 
masses out of which the nations of the earth have sprung. The 
world, as it were, went to school, and was broken up into classes.” 
Gradually the teaching of the law was followed by the comments 
of the Prophets—the youth of the race—and law was sub- 
ordinated to higher precepts or law became spiritualised. Lastly, 
the comments of the Prophets were superseded by the great 
lesson of the captivity; and the manhood of the race began, with 
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spiritual insight. This outline is developed at length with 
reference to the Jews, who passed through the same three stages; 
the Greeks; and the Christians. The Church reveals the same 
process, and must work out her principles by her natural facul- 
ties; and therefore she should welcome all knowledge which may | 
impart a more correct view. Bible study is of the utmost im- 
portance, but it must be intelligent study. ‘“‘ Unquestionably as" 
bigoted a spirit has often been shown in defence of some practice 
for which the sanction of the Bible had been claimed, as before 
e Reformation in defence of the decrees of the Church.” So. 
far as intolerance towards knowledge is concerned, “ he is guilty 
of high treason against the faith who fears the result of any in- 
vestigation, whether philosophical, or scientific, or historical. — 
And therefore nothing should be more welcome than the exten- 
sion of knowledge of any and every kind—for every increase in : 
our accumulations of knowledge throws fresh light upon these 
the real problems of our day. If geology proves to us that we — 
must not interpret the first chapters of Genesis literally; if — 
historical investigations shall show us that inspiration, however 
it may protect the doctrine, yet was not empowered to protect _ 
the narrative of the inspired writers from occasional inaccuracy ; 
if careful criticism shall prove that there have been occasionally 
interpolations and forgeries in that Book, as in many others; the 
result should still be welcome. ... For we are now men, 
governed by principles, if governed at all, and cannot rely any 
longer on the impulses of youth or the discipline of childhood.” 

The second article, by Rowland Williams, is a review of the 
book, Egypt's Place in Universal History, by the German scholar, 
Christian Charles Josias Bunsen (1791-1860), though it con- 
tains a discussion of Bunsen’s theories of Biblical authorship, 
as embodied in other writings. Baron Bunsen felt unable to 
vindicate the unity of mankind without demanding a history 
reaching much further back into the past than Archbishop Ussher 
had defined in his chronology; thus Bunsen’s contentions would 
modify the generally accepted interpretation of the book of 
Genesis. Other difficulties and problems were stated, and the 
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Bible was given such an explanation that much which had been 
regarded as divine interposition was accounted for in a ration- 
alistic way. Doubts were cast on the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch; Bunsen respected it as “indicating the mind and 
embodying the developed system of Moses, rather than as written 
by the great lawgiver’s hand.’”’ It was asserted that some of the 
books of the Bible were expanded from already existing litera- 
ture. Though objecting to some of Bunsen’s theories, Williams 
was eloquent in his praise of the scholarship and zeal of the great 
Lutheran critic; and he declared that the true theory of inspira- 
tion must make allowance for the fact that the Biblical writers 
acknowledged themselves “ men of like passions with ourselves, 
and we are promised illumination from the Spirit which dwelt 
in them. . . . We should define inspiration consistently with 
the facts of Scripture, and of human nature. These would 
neither exclude the idea of fallibility among Israelites of old, nor 
teach us to quench the Spirit in true hearts for ever.’’ It is pos- 
sible, said Williams, to defend our traditional theology, if stated 
reasonably, and with allowance for the accidents of its growth; 
“but what is not possible, with honesty, is to uphold a fabric of 
mingled faith and speculation, and in the same breath to violate 
the instinct which believed, and blindfold the mind which rea- 
soned.” The blind acceptance of authority without the use of 
the verifying faculty, which the author says was God-implanted, 
must yield to intelligent thinking. ‘“ We cannot encourage a 
remorseless criticism of Gentile histories and escape its con- 
tagion when we approach Hebrew annals; nor acknowledge a 
Providence in Jewry without owning that it may have compre- 
hended sanctities elsewhere.” ‘“‘ There is no antecedent neces- 
sity that the least rational view of the gospel should be the truest, 
or that our faith should have no human element, and its records 
be exempt from historical law.” 

In his “‘ Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” Baden Powell 
argued for the same open mind in approaching Christian truth 
that one advocates in other types of research. He bewailed the 
attitude of intolerance which attends religious discussion and 


- forestalled calm consideration; the disposition “to triumph in 
lesser details, rather than steadily to grasp more comprehensive — 
principles ”’ ; the fear that it is wrong or impious to enquire — 
deeply into the evidences of Christianity. “It is a palpable ab- 
-surdity to put reasons before a man, and yet wish to compel 
him to adopt them, or to anathematize him if he find them un- 
convincing ; to repudiate him as an unbeliever, because he is care-— 
ful to find satisfactory grounds for his belief; or to denounce | 
him as a sceptic, because he is scrupulous to discriminate the — 
truth; to assert that his honest doubts evince a moral obliquity; 
in a word, that he is no judge of his own mind; while it is ob- 
viously implied that his instructor is so—or, in other words, is 
omniscient and infallible.”” But, he declared, “ it is the common 
language of orthodox writings and discourses to advise the be- 
liever, when objections or difficulties arise, not to attempt to 
offer a precise answer, or to argue the point, but rather to look at 
the whole subject as of a kind which ought to be exempt from 
critical scrutiny and be regarded with a submission of judgment, 
in the spirit of humility and faith’; and such advice “ amounts — 
to neither more nor less than a tacit surrender of the claims of — 
external evidence and historical reality.”” In dealing with the 
evidence of miracles, Baden Powell contended that such evidences 
would naturally possess very different degrees of force as ad- 
dressed to different ages, while “in a period of advanced physi- 
cal knowledge the reference to what was believed in past times, 
if at variance with principles now acknowledged, could afford 
little ground of appeal; in fact, would damage the argument 
rather than assist it.’ He felt, however, that the prevalent 
tendencies of the present were connected with a broader view of 
physical truth and universal order in Nature, which must point 
to the acknowledgment of an overruling and all-pervading su- 
preme intelligence. Outward marvels are needless, he said, to 
spiritual conviction; indeed, Chrysostom has said: “If you are 
a believer, as you ought to be, and love Christ as you ought to 
love Him, you have no need of miracles, for these are given to 
unbelievers.” The more knowledge advances, added Professor 
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Powell, “ the more it has been, and will be, acknowledged that 
Christianity, as a real religion, must be viewed apart from con- 
nexion with physical things.” With such a perspective, the 
Christan will not be alarmed at the contradictions in the Biblical 
text implied by astronomical discoveries, geology, and disclosures 
regarding the antiquity of the human race and the development 
of species. Unfortunately, however, the tone of Christian 
apologetics has not adjusted itself to the sweeping changes in 
current thought; instead of facing modern difficulties and meet- 
ing the scientific theories, the learned theologians ignore the 
same or try to dismiss them with censure and ridicule. ‘ The 
majority of these champions of the evidential logic betray an 
almost entire unconsciousness of the advance of opinions around 
them. Having their own ideas long since cast in the stereotyped 
mould of the past, they seem to expect that a progressing age 


; ought still to adhere to the same type.” 
- The fourth article was more displeasing to the Tractarians 
than any of the others; for in it the Reverend Henry Bristow 
Wilson intimated that too great a deference to the past was a 
; handicap and that there was a tendency to confine one’s efforts to 
transmitting traditions which have descended to the present 


when something better might be transmitted. At a time when 
A) there is on the part of large numbers of the more acute of the 
population “a spontaneous recoil . . . from some of the doc- 
trines which are to be heard at church and chapel,” it is vain to 
check that open discussion out of which alone a satisfactory settle- 
ment can issue. The sceptical movements of the day are the 
result of observation and thought, not of passion; and the Church 
cannot meet the situation “ by the repetition of old forms and 
denunciations,” but will “run the especial risk of turning into 
bitterness the sincerity of those who should be their allies, as 
friends of truth.” As for the Scripture, “ many evils have flowed 
to the people of England . . . from an extreme and too ex- 
clusive Scripturalism. . . . There is no book indeed, or collec- 
tion of books, so rich in words which address themselves in- 
telligibly to the unlearned and learned alike. But those who are 
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able to do so ought to lead the less educated to distinguish be- 
tween the different kinds of words which it contains, between 
the dark patches of human passion and error which form a par- 
tial crust upon it, and the bright centre of spiritual truth within.” 
Wilson discussed at length an approach to Scripture which would 
obviate the difficulties in the way of the modern man and at the 
same time preserve the truth. “ Jesus Christ has not revealed 
His religion as a theology of the intellect, nor as an historical 
faith; and it is a stifling of the true Christian life, both in the 
individual and in the Church, to require of many men a unanimity 
in speculative doctrine, which is unattainable, and a uniformity 
of historical belief, which can never exist. The true Christian 
life is the consciousness of bearing a part in a great moral order, 
of which the highest agency upon earth has been committed to 
the Church. Let us not oppress this work nor complicate the 
difficulties with which it is surrounded.” 

Goodwin’s essay, “ Mosaic Cosmogony,”’ was the layman’s 
contribution to the volume. The author described the embar- 
rassment into which theologians have been thrown when their 
conclusions have been found to be at variance with scientific dis- 
covery. The case of Galileo affords an example. Naturally the 
Sacred Writings made use of the common language of mankind; 
and due allowance should be made for this fact. The real object 
of divine revelation is to teach man things which he is unable 
and must ever remain unable to find out for himself; but not to 
teach him physical truths, for the discovery of which he has 
faculties specially provided by his Creator. If the theologians 
had recognised this principle, the difficulties now presenting them- 
selves through the growth of geological science and indicating a 
discrepancy between the first chapter of Genesis and the evidence 
of the rocks would not be so keenly felt. When the new con- 
troversy arose, some writers indiscreetly attacked the conclusions 
of geologists and declared them scientifically false; then there 
were efforts to reconcile the Mosaic narrative with the geological 
investigations. Failure has attended both methods of defence. 
If the value of the Bible as a book of religious instruction is to 
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be maintained, said the essayist, “it must be not by striving to 
= it scientifically exact, at the expense of every sound prin- 
ciple of interpretation, and in defiance of common sense, but by 
the frank recognition of the erroneous views of nature which it 
contains.” It is because theologians persist in clinging to un- 
tenable theories of God’s procedure towards man, that “ theology 
. . . maintains but a shivering existence, shouldered and jostled 
by the sturdy growths of modern thought, and bemoaning itself 
for the hostility which it encounters,” while “ physical science 
goes on unconcernedly pursuing its own paths.” Is it not con- 
ceivable that God did not think it needful to impart to the writer 
of the Mosaic Cosmogony “ that knowledge which modern re- 
searches have revealed”? The early speculator may have known 
“Tittle of the earth’s surface, or of its shape and place in the uni- 
verse; but “‘ he had seized one great truth, in which, indeed, he an- 
ticipated the highest revelation of modern inquiry—namely, the 
unity of the design of the world, and its subordination to one sole 
Maker and Lawgiver.” 
The brilliant Mark Pattison contributed an essay on the 
“Tendencies of Religious Thought in England, 1688-1750.” 
The various movements of that period were described, and a 
certain continuity was traced throughout their progress and 
development. Three agencies were defined as producing the 
religious thought of the present: (1) The formation and gradual 
growth of that compromise between Church and State, which is 
called Toleration; (2) the great rekindling of the religious con- 
sciousness through the Evangelical movement; and (3) the 
growth and gradual diffusion of the supremacy of reason— 
Rationalism. The last named was in a reality a habit of thought, 
ruling ali minds, under the conditions of which all alike tried 
to make good the peculiar opinions they might happen to cherish. 
“ Christianity appeared made for nothing else but to be ‘ proved’; 
what use to make of it when it was proved was not much 
thought about.’”’ Yet, “ when an age is found occupied in prov- 
ing its creed, this is but a token that the age has ceased to have 
a proper belief in it.” Today, said Pattison, “ we have not yet 
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learnt, in this country, to write our ecclesiastical history on any 
better footing than that of praising up the party, in or out of the 
Church, to which we happen to belong.” The Protestant theory 
of free enquiry, which supposes that each mind takes a survey 
of the evidence, and strikes the balance of probability according — 
to its best judgment, defers to the abstract laws of logic, but 
overlooks the influences of education; the Catholic theory with- 
draws Christianity altogether from human experience and the 
operation of the ordinary laws of thought. 

The last essay was from the pen of the celebrated Greek 
scholar, Benjamin Jowett, and dealt with the interpretation of 
Scripture. It covers more than a hundred pages; and is the 
longest of the seven. The fact that all Christians receive the 
Old and New Testament as sacred writings, but are not agreed 
about their meaning, suggests to the author that the commenta- 
tors seem rather to reflect the changing atmosphere of the world 
or of the Church. Different individuals or religious bodies have 
a different point of view, to which their interpretation is nar- 
rowed or made to conform. The effort to pull the authority of 
Scripture in different directions is not peculiar to the present, but 
has appeared in the earliest stages of the Church’s history. Fur- 
thermore, men have persisted in adhering to old interpretations 
for no better reason than that they have inherited the same. 
“ All the resources of knowledge may be turned into a means 
not of discovering the true rendering, but of upholding a re- 
ceived one.” Albeit, the true office of the interpreter is not to 
add another, but to recover the original meaning; “ the meaning, 
that is, of the words as they struck on the ears or flashed before 
the eyes of those who first heard and read them. He has to 
transfer himself to another age; to imagine that he is a disciple 
of Christ or Paul; to disengage himself from all that follows. 
The history of Christendom is nothing to him; but only the 
scene at Galilee or Jerusalem, the handful of believers who 
gathered themselves together at Ephesus, or Corinth, or Rome.” 
Hence, his object is to read Scripture like any other book, with 
a real interest and not merely a conventional one; to be able to 
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open his eyes and see or imagine things as they truly are. 
Towards the end of his essay, Jowett avows that the suspicion 
or difficulty which attends critical enquiries into the Scripture is 
no reason for doubting their value; ‘“‘ there is some nobler idea 
of truth than is supplied by the opinion of mankind in general, 
or the voice of parties in a church. Every one, whether a stu- 
dent of theology or not, has need to make war against his preju- 
dices no less than against his passion”; and while the conscien- 
tious student may find his labours disregarded, or be treated with 
suspicion by many of his contemporaries, he is not without a 
sure hope “that the love of truth, which men of saintly lives 
often seem to slight, is, nevertheless, accepted before God.” 

From the review of the seven articles contained in the book, 
it is evident that the writers were men of fair and open minds, 
bent on discovering the truth and desirous of rescuing Chris- 
tianity from the taunts of unfriendly critics. They believed 
that their religion was capable of a rational exposition, and that 
there was no need to retreat before the forces of investigation 
and scientific analysis. They were unwilling to justify the in- 
sinuations of gullibility which were becoming all too common; 
instead, they would convince the thouglitful world that church- 
men stood ready to submit their cause to the most rigid examina- 
tion. Thus they produced a type of apologetic, which must have 
influenced the authors of Lux Mundi and Foundations more than 
the latter realised. Propositions which seemed revolutionary in 
1860 are commonplace today; the leading theologians of the 
present time have no hesitation in making statements as startling 
as anything one may find in Essays and Reviews. 

The effort to enfetter the spirit of enquiry is futile; it may 
seem successful for a day, but sooner or later truth comes to the 
forefront. An ecclesiastical establishment which would immune 
itself as sacrosanct must run the risk of treason on the part of 
the more enlightened and progressive members. Anglicanism 
should hold itself before the world as the champion of truth; 
and while it does so, it will continue to win the admiration of 
great minds rendered restive under restraint and compulsion. 
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George Tyrrell, for instance, has paid this tribute to our Church ¥ %> 
—a tribute she should seek to merit. 


“It has preferred to sacrifice logical consistency rather than accept the fanati- 
cism of unbridled authority or the counter-fanaticism of unbridled individualism, 
and rather than face a premature synthesis of the two. . . . We do not say that 
the Anglican clergy of the centre are the best educated or most learned in the 
world, but only that their education, taken together with their circumstances, 
their traditions and their sympathies, fit them beyond all others to deal with 
the problem of the synthesis between liberty and authority. Not only do they 
enjoy a comparative liberty of discussion without peril to their fortune or good 
name, but, in spite of the insinuations of the bigoted extremes, they can feel 
their position as enquirers a perfectly honest and loyal one, in a communion 
whose attitude towards unity is one of quest rather than of attainment, and 
which teaches that individual Churches, herself included, can err and have erred 
in matters of faith. 

“When we learn that the recent declaration in favour of freedom for Biblical 
criticism has been signed by over a thousand of the Anglican clergy, and has 
evoked a response beyond the utmost expectation of its originators, it is impos- 
sible not to think and hope that Providence may have destined the Church of 
England to bridge over the hitherto impassable gulf that sunders Protestant 
from Catholic Christianity.” 
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The Hebrew Philosophical Genius. A Vindication. By Duncan ‘Black Mac- 
donald. Princeton University Press (1936), pp. xii + 155. $2.50. 


This is a delightful book from the pen of the Nestor of 
Arabic studies in America. It is professedly a sequel of his 
recent volume, The Hebrew Literary Genius, and the two books 
amply show how Biblical study can be enriched by scholar- 
ship from outside of its technical fields for a wider view and 
deeper insight than are always at the command of specialists, 
who are disposed rather to see things from within and who 
may lose themselves in the maze without perspective. Dr 
Macdonald challenges the current view concerning the vacuity 
of a Hebrew philosophy; as he states in the Preface, the book 
is ‘‘an attack on a widely prevalent dogma that the Hebrews 
had no philosophy, being by their very nature incapable of 
philosophy.” In judgment of this position all depends upon 
the definition of philosophy. It was not so very long ago 
that, as in the names of our ancient learned societies and 
university chairs, philosophy included the natural sciences, 
And within two generations a new department of philosophy 
has developed from its womb, namely psychology, which now 
ignores its birth, psychologists demanding that in the classi- 
fication of the sciences their specialty be listed in the field of 
natural science, not in that of philosophy. Similarly ethics 
has divorced itself, and chairs of Social Ethics have sprung 
up in our academies, alleging a very concrete field as distinct 
from the vaporings of Philosophy and Theology. (The title 
is absurd, for all ethics is social.) But in the larger, inclusive 
sense of the word Dr Macdonald is right. The Hebrews did 
think, and so philosophize about their religion and its so con- 
crete deposit of ethics. This appears for example in the 
generally ignored meaning of the word “‘heart,’’ which, as the 
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Greek translators generally saw, meant the mind, the intelli- 
gence (cf. p. 13), so that ‘‘loving the Lorn with all thy heart” 
means to admire and to be affected towards him with the 
intelligence. If philosophy is the search for the Absolute, the 
Hebrews had their answer; they had found Him (not It), for 
“their Absolute was a person. . . . The Hebrews took the 
great leap of the mystic and held both the absoluteness and 
the personality of Jehovah”’ (p. 9). The philosopher of the 
chair may deny the appeal to the mystical, and yet much of 
modern scientific philosophy is tending that way, as with 
Jeans, for whom God is the great Mathematician. 

Another aspect of Hebrew philosophy adumbrated in this 
book is that which Hegel made famous in his Philosophy of 
History, to cite a fairly modern thinker. This feature is 
brought out in part in Chap. II on the ‘‘ Philosophy of Be- 
coming.’”’ Whatever the Divine Name meant etymologically, 
the root with which it came to be associated means ‘‘to be- 
come’’; and God is essentially the Living One (pp. 2off). The 
only absolute statement about Deity is found in the divine 
self-assertion, ‘‘I (am) He,” in which there appears to be a 
play upon the name YHWH with the implication of the ‘‘ He- 
ness’’ of God (‘‘he” = hw), a term which Arabic philosophy 
possesses, but this is absolute objective personality, as is every 
human person in our thought of him, not a conceptual Abso- 
lute. Chapters II and III are original studies of ‘‘ Reason,” 
by which term the author translates the Biblical chokmah, 
generally translated ‘‘wisdom,”’ although, as might have been 
noted, the oldest Greek translation did not translate it with 
sophia but with synesis, ‘intelligence,’ a far more exact ren- 
dering. On the subject of Wisdom, the divine ‘‘ Nymph,” 
the author expatiates with admiring zeal. He might have 
made more of the older, primitive Semitic theologoumena of 
“‘the Word,” ‘‘the Glory,” and ‘‘the Face,” rather “‘the Per- 
son”’ (cf. the notable attribution of the last two terms to the 
Christ at 2 Cor. 4: 6), hypostatic terms expressing the self- 
revelation of Deity in nature and spirit. These chapters with 
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the succeeding ones on “‘Ecclesiastes,”’ ‘‘The Hebrews under 
Greek Influence,’ and ‘ Plato’s Laws—Ecclesiastes—Ben 
Sira,’”’ are mostly concerned with the so-called Wisdom Books 
of the Hebrew Bible and the Apocrypha. That is, the phi- 
losophy the author would trace in this Jewish literature js 
for the major part of late origin, and while one might agree 
with him that Ben Sira and Ecclesiastes are a “legitimate 
development of old Hebrew ideas and thought” (p. 126), 
nevertheless they sprang from the cosmopolitan experiences 
of Jewry after Alexander’s upsetting of ethnical bounds; it 
was a new Jewry, like the Jews of our day, freed from the 
Ghetto. As for Ecclesiastes, it is still sub lite how far it is a 
pure Hebraic composition; see Harry Ranston, Ecclesiastes 
and the Early Greek Wisdom Literature. On the other hand, 
the Book of Wisdom, which is ‘‘soaked, words and ideas, in 
Greek”’ (p. 126), and for whose author ‘‘the particularity 
and the peculiarity of Israel had vanished’”’ (p. 124), is de- 
voted in the latter half to a traditional, midrashic retrospect 
of the Chosen People’s history; the author could not forsake 
his ancient bearings. It might be noticed that our writer 
accepts none of the critical divisive theories for these books 
which purport to give more harmonious original units. 

Of all these books Dr Macdonald, as also is his earlier 
volume, is especially fascinated by Ecclesiastes (the original 
of which name, ‘‘ Koheleth,”’ he translates as ‘“‘the Gatherer”’ 
—I know not on what authority). This may be in part be- 
cause the Arabist author finds in the Preacher a ‘‘ Hebrew 
thinker of the primitive, sceptical, hard-headed Arab type” 
(p. 85), ‘‘looking with clear eyes at life, and applying to it 
the acrid scepticism of the Arab mind” (p. 87), a most happy 
characterization of the remarkable book. On pp. 92f he cites 
a striking parallelism from a Christian Arab preacher before 
Islam. An original translation of the book is given on pp. 
70-85. Asis constantly repeated (pp. 70, 85, etc.), Koheleth’s 
God is ‘‘amoral.’’ This indeed appears a queer perversion of 
the dogma of the Righteous God. But Koheleth stands for 
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the débacle of faith when the soul’s experience could no longer 
find in the Becoming One a moral Providence of history. 
Koheleth, a Voltaire in the Bible, and equally honest, is of 
interest, apart from the substance of his Confessions, as rep- 
resenting one development of the Jewish mind; his sheer Uni- 
tarianism (to use a word of Muslim theology) was not cor- 
roborated by the evidence of equal justice in the world. And 
such logical aberrancies from the complex of Jewish theology 
have been frequent in Jewry. A recent correspondent has 
reported his interviewing Dr Einstein and asking him if he 
believed in a God: ‘‘ Yes,”’ he replied, “‘ but not that he takes 
any interest in man.”’ Indeed the moral experience of his- 
tory still remains the most stringent criticism of ‘‘ethical 
monotheism.”’ The study of ‘‘Time”’ at Eccles. 3: 1 (p. 69), 
the Hebrew original of which the author makes of Persian 
origin, although etymologists contest this, reveals an Oriental 
but non-Jewish concept of the Absolute in history. The 
theme, it may be noted, occurs at large in the remarkable 
Pagan Syriac document, The Epistle of Mara bar Serapion. 
And it is of interest to speculate how far the Kronos of the 
Pheenician mythology, which came to be identified with 
Chronos, ‘‘time,’”’ and the Aon of that mythology belong to 
the same circle of philosophy. 

The final chapter of the book is of especial original value 
in its comparison of Plato’s Laws with Ben Sira, to which the 
reader is recommended. Dr Macdonald proves himself fully 
au fait with Greek philosophy, here as elsewhere throughout 
the book. There are many sagacious studies and striking 
phrases in the work, which the reviewer must leave to the 
reader for his own pleasure and profit. The most striking 
and affecting part of the volume is the prefixing to it of the 
Nicene Creed in full, with the author’s confession in the 
Preface: ‘‘That I have prefixed the Nicene Creed in its com- 
monly accepted form will, I trust, be intelligible. It is the 
great basal statement of the Christian faith—incidentally my 
own—and towards it this whole book points and leads.” All 
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readers of the Bible, as well as the “‘learned,”’ the religious 
as well as the theologians, can profit from this charmingly 
written volume. 


_ JAMEs A. MONTGOMERY. 


Die Zwilf Kleinen Propheten. Hosea to Micah, by Theodore H. Robinson; 
Nahum to Malachi, by Friedrich Horst. (Handbuch zum Alten Testament, 
Series I, Part 14, first half of whole volume.) Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr— 
Paul Siebeck, 1936, pp. 160. M. 6.60. 

The first installment of commentaries constituting part of 
the admirable Handbook to the Old Testament, edited by 
Galling, namely the Psalms, was reviewed in this REvIEw, 
1935, pp. 24ff. The present volume contributes the first half 
of the commentary on the Minor Prophets. The note of 
congratulation that was expressed in the earlier review is 
gladly repeated in respect to the present volume. There is 
indeed multum in parvo, and all in most skilful arrangement. 
The translation is always given at the top of the left-hand 
page, offering facility of reference. There follow under it brief 
critical and grammatical notes; and Professor Robinson has 
carefully treated syntactical points, too often overlooked by 
immature Hebraists. To the discussion of each passage is 
prefixed analysis of the metre. A brief but compendious 
introduction precedes each Prophet. At the end of the intro- 
duction is given a very complete bibliography of literature 
from the ’80s and on, and even prints of 1935 are referred 
to in the commentary. One misses reference to the great 
commentary series, like the International Critical Commen- 
tary, the Expositor’s Bible, and the several German series. 
Are these to be listed elsewhere in the programme of the 
Handbook? 

The present notice is confined to the commentary on the 
first six Minor Prophets from the hand of Professor Robinson, 
with the translation into German strikingly well done by the 
editor, Professor Eissfeldt. The inclusion of this distinguished 
British scholar in a German series is a worthy compliment to 
him, and in these days of nationalistic rivalries of good omen 
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that scholarship at least may rise above those sad hostilities. 
Dr Robinson has brilliantly fulfilled his task, as the reviewer, 
who has carefully worked over his commentaries on the three 
most important and difficult of these Prophets, Hosea, Amos, 
Micah, would testify. The commentator has struck a fresh 
note in his criticism. He follows what might be termed a 
fragmentary hypothesis, making each book consist of brief, 
disparate logia, often of but two or three verses in length. A 
nice parallel is the method of Mohammed’s oracles, originally 
written, as tradition holds, upon potsherds, palm branches, 
and the like, and we may not suppose much better writing 
materials for the early Prophets (cf. the recently discovered 
potsherd war correspondence from Lachish). And editorial 
redaction must have followed the lines of the editing of the 
Koran. In text emendation the commentator appears to be 
as conservative as possible; for the regnant uncertainty on 
this score comparison should be made with the almost con- 
temporary text by Procksch in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica, ed. 3 
(1933). The commentator lays great critical weight, for 
analysis of the sections, upon his distinctions of the metres— 
to the present writer’s mind rather a frail support, but it is 
well that this criterion be thoroughly tested. As a conse- 
quence he generally rises above the interpolation theories 
which have been in vogue, e.g. his treatments of Hos. 11:11; 
12:3,7._ Also he is typical of the newer German scholarship, 
e.g. Schmidt’s Psalmen, in reaction against the long prevailing 
“dating-down”’ theories. There is no attempt at distinguish- 
ing ‘‘sources,”’ as for example by Wolfe who finds some thir- 
teen sources in his study, ‘‘The Editing of the Book of the 
Twelve” (ZAW 1935). Also the commentator is solicitous 
to save as much as possible for the traditional author; this is 
especially noticeable in regard to Hosea, e.g. the retention of 
11:11; 13:12ff; 14:2-8 (“‘eine Bussliturgie’’). And additions 
to these texts are not dated indiscriminately to after the Exile; 
see the treatment of Micah, e.g. at 5:9-14. The expository 
discussion is admirable, as an example the exposition of Micah 
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6:6-8, concluding with the fine summary that on these three 
pillars, righteousness (Amos), love (Hosea), purity (Isaiah) 
the whole prophetic commission is founded. 

There is no space here for particular notes on the commen- 
tator’s many original contributions. I would question his 
over-caution as to Amos’s attainment of monotheism, ex- 
pressed at 4:6-13, and repeated at 9:7; can there be any 
completer expression of monotheism than the latter verse 
offers? I would also inquire whether Amos’s title of noged, 
“‘shepherd,”’ was not an official title, not designation of a 
lowly occupation; in addition to the same titulation for a 
Moabite king (2 Ki. 3:4) we have now the postscript to a 
Ras Shamra tablet of a certain “chief of priests, chief of 
nogedim.”” Amos then may not have been the provincial 
shepherd of the commentators’ delight, and this understanding 
may go the way of the myth of the “‘ignorant Galilean fisher- 
men’’ who would have constituted the first Church. 

James A. MONTGOMERY. 


History of Early Iran. By George G. Cameron. University of Chicago Press, 
1936, pp. xvi + 260. $3.00. 

_ Happy the man who can discover a new continent, find in 
his test-tube a new and useful chemical, invent an epoch- 
making piece of machinery! Perhaps this is the secret of the 
fascination of archeology and studies in the ancient world. 
Schliemann at Troy, Sir Arthur Evans in Crete, Koldewey at 
Babylon must have felt much as Columbus did upon first 
sighting the shores of what was to be America. 

To Dr Cameron in his painstaking search through the 
puzzling, cryptic fragments of Elamite and Old Persian, in- 
volving to all practical intent and purpose the recreation of 
both languages, there must have come at many times more 
than a breath of this sense of thrill of discovery. For, out 
of unbelievably fragmentary documents, and a scattering of 
references from Babylonian and Sumerian sources, patiently 
fitted into a frame well nigh vacant when he began, tried and 
tested and then tested again, this author has seen the emer- 
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gence of a great empire not only powerful, cultured, mighty 
in its own area back of the mountains but the dominating 
factor in the life of the two rivers for a great space of its 
existence. This work ends with the emergence of Cyrus the 
Great; it does not begin. 

Necessarily this cannot be a popular book; the human 
interest background is too lacking in the scant material at 
the author’s command. In such a sense the rediscovery of 
ancient Elam is only well begun. It remains for Dr Cameron 
and others to follow the route he has charted and explore the 
hinterland and complete the coastal voyage. 

The scholarship and historical method employed is equally 
obviously beyond question. That such a weight of evidence 
should have been heaped up out of such fragmentary materials 
is a testimony to the value of the collection of minutiae and 
painstaking care. 

Despite this “‘fatness’’ of the material the book is not diffi- 
cult to read and follow on the excellent map provided. A 
chronological table in the back makes it easy to relate the 
event to dynasties and happenings elsewhere better known. 
For these latter, even, the accurate careful correction of dating 
has a value all its own. 

It may be said, then, in all caution, that, until a more 
exhaustive work is produced either by Dr Cameron or others 
building on his foundations, no library of the ancient Orient 
lacking this work may be considered complete in the true 
sense of the word. 


= ALLEN D. ALBERT, JR. 
Th: Apestelic Age and the New Testament. By George A. Barton. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1936, pp. xi + 157. $1.50. 

These are the Bohlen Lectures for 1935. They are written 
in a lecture style of great clarity and charm, and partake of 
the independence of thought for which Dr Barton is noted. 

The author is somewhat conservative as regards Acts. He 
attempts a rationalization of the events of Pentecost. St 
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Paul’s visits to Jerusalem are harmonized; he regards the visit 
of Gal. 2:1ff as the same as the famine visit. 

It may be well to summarize some of his other conclusions. 
The Hellenists are Greek Jews. The deacons are the oldest 
of the orders of ministry. Hilasterion in Rom. 3:25 means 
“‘mercy seat.’’ The reading of Codex Bezae in the decree of 
the Apostolic Council is rejected. 

Dr Barton has a good treatment of form-criticism, and 
adopts the moderate use made of it by Vincent Taylor. He 
holds to an Ur-Marcus theory; Matthew used the later recen- 
sion. Apollos perhaps wrote the Lucan infancy narrative. 
St Paul’s appealed case was never heard by the emperor, as 
Cadbury believes. John the son of Zebedee was martyred in 
62. Luke-Acts was completed by 63, and Luke is not de- 
pendent upon Josephus. 

Rom. 16 is not a letter to Ephesus but an integral part of 
Romans. Dr Barton’s treatment of Colossians is unusually 
fine. 

In the final chapter on ‘‘ The Institutionalizing of Christi- 
anity,”” a chapter which is moderate and restrained, he states 
that the presiding presbyter was ‘‘gradually elevated to the 
monarchical episcopate.”” He follows Goodspeed’s theory of 
the origin of Ephesians, and P. N. Harrison on the Pastoral 
Epistles. Matthew is quite late, and he adopts the hypothe- 
sis of M and L documents. 

The earliest part of Revelation is dated about A.D. 40, 
while most of the book arose before 70, and the opening and 
concluding chapters and the final redaction came later. 
James is dated 100-125 and Jude belongs to the same period. 

Dr Barton freely admits that he has transgressed against 
“critical orthodoxy,”’ and many will quarrel particularly with 
his dating of the gospels. But no one can deny that he has 
a thorough grasp of the problems and is acquainted with all 


the latest literature. 
SHERMAN E. JOHNSON. 
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Studien zum vierten Evangelium. By Emanuel Hirsch. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1936, 

pp. vii + 190. M. 12.70. 

These Studies, consisting of text, source analysis, and essays 
on various features of the Johannine problem, form the prom- 
ised critical supplement to the author’s previously published 
Das vierte Evangelium, reviewed in the April number of this 
JOURNAL, pp. 103-106. The “unworthy suspicion” voiced 
there is completely dispelled by the present work, and is here 
withdrawn with sincere apologies to Prof. Hirsch. 

In the text special weight is given to the combination of 
Aleph and D, resulting in a text nearer to Tischendorf’s than 
to Nestle’s. 

The analysis recognizes only a redactor (R) and the original 
Fourth Gospel (E). It differs from those of Wellhausen and 
Schwartz in that the relationship of R to E is not mixed up 
with the question as to how far a special, extra-Synoptic 
tradition underlies the Fourth Gospel. In a separate study 
such a tradition (T) is recognized as a component of E, but 
only in a form as completely rewrought as was the Synoptic 
tradition itself. 

The martyr death of John the Apostle in Jerusalem, A.D. 
62, is accepted as established. The many elements of truth 
in the later Johannine legend were supplied by John ‘‘the 
presbyter, and disciple of the Lord’’ mentioned in Eusebius’ 
famous passage. Around A.D. 70 this John, originally a 
leader in the primitive Jerusalem Church (such is the force 
of the epithets), a man of apostolic dimensions, emigrated, 
along with other leading Jewish Christians, into Asia, where 
for some forty yeats he was a dominant influence in the life 
and thought of the Asian church, as may be gathered from 
Revelation—a fusion of two originally independent docu- 
ments, but both from his pen. His subsequent transformation 
into John the Apostle was but a reflex of the historically far 
more important transformation which the influx of these Pal- 
estinian Christians wrought on the Church of Asia. Even the 
emergence of the episcopate goes back to them. 
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The redaction of the Fourth Gospel (A.D. 130-140) has an 
organic relation to this remarkable evolution. What R did 
was to adapt an originally Pauline Gospel (E) to the needs 
and conceptions of a church whose faith and order were no 
longer traced back to Paul but to the original apostles. The 
attribution of the resultant work to the great Asian “disciple 
of the Lord,’’ whom the readers, aided by certain small but 
sufficiently significant hints, were expected to identify with 
the Apostle John—all done in good faith, since R may well 
have believed the Asian worthy had written the book he was 
editing, as he no doubt accepted the Johannine legend—was 
only a piece with the whole process. The redactor buttressed 
his bold undertaking by composing the First Epistle, whose 
affinities both of thought and style are often found to be with 
R rather than E. A colleague or successor later expanded 
this epistle and contributed his own mite by composing II and 
III John, employing the title ‘“‘presbyter’’ as an archaism 
reminiscent of the great Ephesian figure. 

The student will recognize the essential conservatism of 
Prof. Hirsch’s thesis. The apostolicity which tradition ascribes 
to the Fourth Gospel he really ascribes (in a mediated form 
of course) to the Asian church itself, thereby accounting for 
the latter’s puzzling character and claims. And although the 
Gospel was not originally apostolic it too is represented as 
having acquired this character in a certain real sense through 
its new birth in this apostolic environment. Thus by con- 
struing second century Asian Christianity as the result of the 
transplanting of primitive Palestinian Christianity into Asian 
soil, where it crowded out the earlier roots, Prof. Hirsch 
solves two problems at once. This seems to the reviewer to 
be the distinctive and notable contribution of these Studies. 
Their ultimate appraisal must rest on the examination in 
detail which they will no doubt receive from both New 
Testament scholars and church historians. 
| CHARLES B. HEDRICK. 
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European Civilization. By various contributors, under the direction of Edward 
(Seven volumes.) Vol. IV, The Reformation. Oxford University 


Eyre. 

Pes 1936, pp. 754. $5.50. 

The European Civilization series aims to cover, on a much 
more modest scale, substantially the ground covered by the 
three Cambridge Histories. While the contributors are not 
by any means all Roman Catholics, yet, if one may judge by 
the Reformation volume, the bias is decidedly that way. In 
dealing with a period so difficult to treat objectively it is 
doubtless well that both sides should be represented. It 
might also in fairness be expected that, avoiding partizanship, 
writers would be chosen who would have a reasonable sym- 
pathy with their subject. But iour out of the five con- 
tributors to this volume, which presumably was planned to 
assess the place of the Reformation in the making of European 
civilization, are Roman Catholics. Two of them are bitterly 
hostile to the Reformation in all its manifestations—they 
could not have done better had they been writing under an 
imprimatur. 

The Reformation in Ireland is done by Myles Ronan. 
Now there is no denying that the Irish policy of the Tudors 
was shockingly callous and inept; and any Irishman has just 
cause for indignation. But consider the assumptions under- 
lying the following, which reflects fairly Ronan’s temper 
and point of view: ‘‘ Pius had not conferred the kingdom of 
Ireland on Elizabeth, and consequently the Irish were by 
that fact released from allegiance to the Queen of England. 
It was the Pope’s right . . . to confer Ireland on whom he 
pleased.”” Similarly, W. E. Brown will not admit that the 
Reformation in Scotland was other than religiously and cul- 
turally disastrous, or motivated by anything higher than the 
crassest selfishness shrewdly fomented by iniquitous English 
statesmanship. 

The Continental Reformation is more fairly treated by 
L. Cristiani, of the Catholic University of Lyon. He is 
willing to concede the abuses which provoked the Reformers 
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and the crying need for ecclesiastical renovation. But it is 
his plaint that the Reformers replaced the rock of the un- 
changing Church by the shifting sands of opinion; and, worse 
than that, took spiritual authority away from its rightful 
possessors to put it into hands of unscrupulous lay poten- 
tates. Incidentally, we note (on p. 73) a confusion between 
two of the minor Reformers who were commonly called 
Myconius. 

The best of the volume is F. M. Powicke’s characteristically 
luminous and penetrating interpretation of the Reformation 
in England. To be sure, he represents the Anglican repudia- 
tion of Roman jurisdiction as a veritable revolution, a violent 
disturbance of social patterns sanctioned by a thousand years; 
the victory of insularism over a common European culture 
guaranteed by the Catholic Church and preserved by the 
Church’s unity under the Papacy and its canon law. Surely 
there can be nothing very wrong in lamenting the glorifying 
of a part against the whole. In these days of nationalism 
run mad the Christian can not protest too often or too loudly. 
Powicke is as fair to Cranmer as he is to Gardiner. Here is 
(p. 471) a pregnant sentence which deserves to be pondered 
by everyone who has to wrestle with the paradoxical history 
of Anglicanism: ‘‘The Church of England is the most striking 
example in European history of the capacity of institutions 
to maintain unbroken, almost complete, continuity in struc- 
ture while undergoing a thorough change in spirit.” To 
understand this is to be delivered from much foolish utterance. 

Christopher Hollis writes on ‘‘ Religious Persecution.’’ He 
urges with considerable cogency that Catholics and Prot- 
estants have been equally guilty of intolerance; but that 
the former have the better justification, since they have 
been the defenders of the existing order in society against 


insurrectionaries. 
P. V. Norwoop. 
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Five Centuries of Religion. By G. G. Coulton. Vol. III, Getting and Spending. 

Cambridge University Press, 1936, pp. li + 747. $12.50. 

In his massive Five Centuries of Religion Dr Coulton has 
undertaken a uniquely thorough investigation of western 
monasticism in its golden age. How did the medieval monks 
and friars feel, think, live, labor? What were their char- 
acteristic passions, predilections, and preoccupations? How 
did they stand, in actual fact, whether as individuals or as 
orders, with reference to the ideals embodied in the regule? 
How did they compromise between the hope of heaven— 
their true vocation—and the possession of a goodly portion 
of this green earth, so as to make at once the fullest use of 
both worlds? Since monasticism is such a prime factor in 
medieval society questions like these have a vital interest 
to students of medieval history (and not least of all economic 
history) no less than to those chiefly concerned with the 
phenomena of the Christian society. 

The first volume, which appeared in 1923, dealt with the 
great revival in the religious life from Cluny through the 
Cistercians and their contemporaries—roughly the period, 
1000-1200. Even at that date Dr Coulton could speak of a 
quarter-century of research underlying his findings. Four 
years later followed a second volume, devoted mainly to the 
mendicant friars in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The work has grown under the author’s hand. Instead of 
three volumes we are to have four—and so far each is a 
hundred pages longer than its immediate predecessor. 

Vol. III (1936), Getting and Spending, is a study of the 
economic aspects of the monastic system. Those who know 
anything about Coulton’s method will be prepared for an 
indefatigable piling up of evidence, with only a minimum of 
generalization or interpretation. For Dr Coulton believes 
emphatically in letting facts speak for themselves, even be 
their tone anything but pleasant. His amazing erudition 
ranges freely over all of western Europe—includes everything 
from contemporary documents to the most recent mono- 
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graphs. The bibliography of the present volume covers eleven 
closely printed pages. Naturally, after the reader has gone 
through four or five hundred pages of the material here set 
out he is likely to find himself nodding. Yet he will have 
before him a picture at once comprehensive in scope and 
minute in details. 

What of that picture? It must be profoundly disturbing 
to those who have idealized—or idyllicized—monastic life in 
the monastic age. For one sees at a thousand points un- 
regenerate human nature triumphing over an exacting ideal- 
istic system. Coulton quotes with approval Prof. Tout’s 

= that ‘‘medieval laws were enunciations of an 
ideal, rather than measures which practical statesmen aimed 
at carrying out in detail.’”” And he notes the particular 
— of this dictum to the religious life. Nothing 
could lead farther from the truth than to describe monasticism 
in terms of the regule alone, as some apologists have done. 
To be sure, the monk was generally a better man than his 
lay contemporary; and conditions in England were somewhat 
‘more wholesome than those prevailing on the continent. 
Yet monks and friars had a hundred tricks up their sleeves 
to make their laws of none effect. Reformers might lament 
and moralists denounce; but once abuse received the sacred 
sanction of custom the voice of protest ceased. If monks 
were sinners, they were also sinned against. If they were 
ingenious exploiters of parishes and peasantry, they were in 
turn themselves exploited by princes and prelates. They 
faked and stole relics; they forged documents unblushingly 
to make good their claims; they sold masses which they some- 
times forgot to deliver. They plundered parishes and de- 
frauded the poor, claiming themselves to be true pauperes 
Christi. They were slack in their accounts and perpetually 
in debt, frequently to the point of repudiation. Excessively 
tenacious of the rights of their order, their esprit de corps led 
them into endless litigation—occasionally into outbursts of 
physical violence. Worst of all, they contrived cleverly to 
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overturn the spirit of their rule to allow individual ownership 
of income. Avarice, whether corporate or individual, was 
always the besetting sin. 

So for six hundred pages (not counting the appendix) the 
mounting indictment runs. If the medieval monks ever did 
anything really generous with their vast wealth Dr Coulton 
has neglected to mention it, save in passing tribute to the 
constructive work of an occasional great abbot. 

Americans will be glad to learn that Coulton’s extensive 
collection of material bearing upon monastic history is des- 
tined to have its final resting-place at the University of 
Chicago. 

P. V. Norwoop. 


Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. VIII. The Close of the Middle Ages. Planned 
4 by J. B. Bury, edited by C. W. Previté-Orton and Z. N. Brooke. Cambridge 
University Press, 1936, pp. xxviii + 1079 + maps 78-86. $12.00. 

The Cambridge Medieval History, begun in 1911, is now 
complete. The present volume is a wide-ranging treatment 
of the period from the Reforming Councils to the Renaissance. 
The first chapter on the Councils of Constance and Basle is 
by the late W. T. Waugh of McGill. The difficulties sur- 
rounding the Councils, and internal dissensions, and the weari- 
ness of their members all serve to explain the futility of their 
attempts to reform. ‘‘The Council of Constance proved to 
be larger in size and longer in duration than any ecclesiastical 
assembly that had hitherto met. It was as if the medieval 
Church, powerless to avert decay and disruption, had been 
granted a last opportunity of displaying in a living pageant 
the extent of its dominion and the catholicity of its interests’”’ 
(p. 3). 

Dr Krofta of the University of Prague and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in Czechoslovakia, writes a vivid account of 
John Hus in Chapter II and of Bohemia in the 15th century 
in Chapter III. Chapter IV deals with the Empire in the 
15th century and is by R. G. D. Laffan of Queens’ College, 
Cambridge. The Papacy and Naples in the same century 
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are dealt with in Chapter V by the late Edward Armstrong: 
of the Queen’s College, Oxford. Chapter VI deals with 
Florence and North Italy and is by Cecilia Ady of St Hugh’s 
College, Oxford. France during the reign of Charles VII is 
dealt with in Chapter VII by Joseph Calmette of Toulouse, 
France under Louis XI by Charles Petit-Dutaillis of the 
National Office of French Universities and Schools. The 
late Paul Fournier of the Law Faculty at Paris writes of the 
Kingdom of Burgundy from the 11th to the 15th centuries 
in Chapter IX, while the late Henri Pirenne of the University 
of Ghert writes of the Low Countries. A group of English 
writers deal with England, Ireland, and Scotland during this 
‘the Se while succeeding chapters deal with Spain, Portugal, 
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the Scandinavian countries and the rest of Europe (west of 
Russia). 

The concluding chapters are fine authoritative summaries, 
Chapter XX, by Professor Laski, deals with political theory 
in the later middle ages and with the Conciliar Movement and 
its failure. Professor Oman writes of the art of war in the 
15th century, including its bearing upon the history of Joan 
of Arc; while Professor Lynn Thorndike of Columbia writes 
of Magic, Witchcraft, Astronomy and Alchemy. Education 
is dealt with in Chapter XXIII by G. R. Potter of Sheffield; 
“Renai sculpture, and the arts by W. G. Constable; the 


Renaissance in Europe, Chapter XXV, by Professor Tilley 
of King’s College, Cambridge. An Epilogue summing up 
the whole situation in the 15th century has been contributed 
by Dr Previté-Orton and fills seventeen pages at the end. 
The usual elabcrate bibliographies and indexes complete the 
volume. An additional advantage of the American edition 
is that the maps are bound in and are not so easily lost as in 
the English edition, where they accompany the volume in a 
folder by themselves. 
In order to understand the age in which we ourselves live, 
it is necessary to look back and take account of the age that 
has gone before. In some respects we are still living upon 
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our medieval inheritance. It is easy to idealise the Middle 
Ages and equally easy to condemn. There are certain ideas 
which will probably never in all human history receive a 
clearer or more attractive expression than they received in 
the high Middle Ages. Some of the weaknesses and defects’ 
of the world of our time are also traceable to those centuries. 
The reaction against ecclesiastical absolutism is one of the 
explanations which may be advanced to account for our 
failure to inculcate any system of doctrine or ethics in the 
public schools—for example; we are still getting away from 
a state of things in which the Church over-reached itself, and 
we have not begun to strike a balance. There are those, on | 
the other hand, who would view modern history as a steady 
decline from the exalted level attained by the 13th century. 
The only hope of progress in the western world, they hold, 
lies in a restoration of medieval catholicism and its culture. 
But of course it is impossible to set back the hands on the 
clock of history. We cannot restore the Middle Ages if we 
would. And it is still a question if the Middle Ages were 
much nearer the ideal of a Christian society than we are. 
There are some things we can learn from the Middle Ages—_ 
the possibility of a unified outlook in society, the possibility 
of a really international culture, the possibility of a wide- 
spread recognition of a divine authority superior to kings 
and popes. Our divisive modern nationalism has led us away 
from all this, and if we get far enough away it may be we 
shall perish. 

Accordingly, the lessons taught us by the Middle Ages are 
by no means merely ecclesiological, but deal with the whole 
range of human interests and affect the foundations of modern 
civilization. And hence we should say that the violent pro- 
tagonist of medieval conceptions in ecclesiastical matters— 
and cqually the violent antagonist—should calm his troubled 
brow with a careful perusal of the actual historical situation 
in those long and fascinating centuries; and also that the 
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student who is concerned for the future of our own society 
will find much material here to aid him in working out his 
philosophy. 

FREDERICK C. GRANT. 


The Great Tom Fuller. By Dean B. Lyman. Berkeley: University of California 

Press, 1935, pp. xii + 198. $2.25. 

Thomas Fuller, Chestertonian of face and figure (it was 
Pepys the diarist who dubbed him ‘“‘the great Tom”’), was 
perhaps as witty and whimsical a person as ever wooed the 
muse of History. His career fell mainly within the exciting 
times of the Civil Wars and the Cromwellian régime. As 
became a Cambridge man, he was moderate in theology and 
gentle in controversy. While preferring Church and King, 
he found no great difficulty in bowing before the storm and 
keeping comfortable under Puritan rule. His easy accom- 
modation to circumstances, while men of firmer convictions 
were suffering loss of all, aroused the ire of stout Anglicans 
like South and Heylin. His unblushing quest of patronage 
made him the more vulnerable to their shafts. But Fuller 
helped in his modest way to bring back the King; and in 
gratitude the Merry Monarch ordered Cambridge to honor 
her son with a doctorate of divinity. Before the Restoration 
settlement was completed the parson-historian had passed 
from the stage. 

Dr Lyman has given us a careful and accurate account of 
Fuller's life, with particular attention to points of chronology. 
Of his literary work rather less is said than one would wish. 
For Fuller’s sententious effervescent style, packed with ripe 
wisdom quaintly put, makes him delightful reading, even 
today. Beyond most of his contemporaries he possessed 
that critical faculty which discriminates between fact and 
fiction. In disposing of myths masquerading as historical 
truth he is quite inimitable. Small wonder Coleridge praised 
him in words that to some may seem extravagant. (It is 
surprising that Lyman nowhere quotes them.) 


ii 


The Church Hiuery of Britain was five times republished 
during the nineteenth century; the Worthies of England (the 
first ‘‘dictionary of national biography’’) saw two editions 
in that century, while a fresh one is now in progress. So, 
although Dr Lyman has written the first large life of him in 
sixty years, ‘‘the great Tom Fuller”’ is by no means forgotten. 
Would he were more often read for the mere joy he brings. 

P. V. Norwoop. 


The Grace of God in Faith and Philosophy. By Leonard Hodgson. Longmans, 

Green, 1936, pp. xvi + 183. $2.40. 

This book, comprising the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 
1936, delivered at the General Theological Seminary, is essen- 
tially an apologetic for the use of reason in religion. Canon 
Hodgson maintains, on the one hand, that faith must philoso- 
phize, and, on the other, that philosophy in seeking to develop 
any coherent theory of the universe must take into consid- 
eration the facts of Christianity, for ‘‘the most real thing of 
which we have any experience is our relationship to God in 
Christ”’ (p. 100). Only a truly Christian philosophy, one that 
gives due regard to the significance of Christian experience, 
can fulfil the basic requirements of all metaphysic, viz. the 
creation of a logically coherent scheme of thought consistent 
with the demands of the ethical consciousness. 

The doctrine of Grace is considered in the light of the above 
thesis. The author begins by giving a valuable account of the 
Catholic and Protestant conceptions of Grace. He shows that 
each of them is concerned with the rejection of Pelagianism. 
The Catholic theologian accomplishes this by his doctrine of 
ex opere operato, while the Protestant by means of the teaching 
that Faith is God’s free gift. Therefore the doctrines of Jus- 
tification by Faith and Baptismal Regeneration are in no 
sense opposed to each other. Both together safeguard the 
fundamental, though ultimately insolvable, antinomy between 
God’s power and the freedom of man’s will. The author then 
proceeds to throw some light on this age-old problem from 
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the point of view of his basic thesis and by particular con- 
sideration of the nature of human personality. We might 
raise the question here whether Canon Hodgson has done 
justice to the psychological side of the problem. However, 
the book is very welcome, since it will serve as a most valuable 
r introduction to a consideration of the problem of Grace, the 
importance of which is apparent to anyone who peruses the 
essays produced by the Continuation Committee of the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, some five years ago. 
PAuL S. KRAMER. 


Christianity in Thought and Practice. By William Temple. Morehouse, 1936, 
pp. 112. $1.50. 

These Moody Lectures, delivered at the University of Chi- 
cago last winter, bear the titles, ‘‘The Relations between 
Philosophy and Religion,’”’ ‘‘ Personality in Theology and 
Ethics,”’ and ‘‘ Christian Ethics in Application to Individuals 
and to Groups.”’ Like the lectures delivered in Washington, 
they exhibit the massiveness of the Archbishop’s intellect and 
at the same time his invaluable simplicity and accuracy of 
expression. 

One of the most interesting of his statements deals with the 
revival of scholasticism. The philosophy of the middle ages, 
he says, represents a thesis, ‘‘to which the history of philoso- 
phy from Descartes to the present time has presented an 
antithesis.’ This second stage has proceeded to such a degree 
that the departmentalization of human thought has led to a 
breakdown in the studies it was meant to advance. We are 
now ready for a synthesis—not a return to medizvalism pure 
and simple, but something like a unifying, synoptic philosophy. 

The Archbishop gives an interpretation of a view of reality 
which Dr Lloyd Morgan has taught us to call ‘‘emergent 
evolution.’’ Only the purpose of a Person will enable us to 
explain such a universe. 

Dr Temple’s third lecture will give little comfort to inter- 
nationalists who throw nationalism overboard altogether and 
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call for non-resistance under any and all circumstances. The 
only way to moralization of international life is through 
effective Christian evangelism at home, leading to an inter- 
national Catholic Church having the first claim to man’s 
allegiance. Man’s allegiance owed to God is unconditional; 
but he is required to love his neighbor only as himself, not 
to his own undoing. A Christian may fight to preserve his 
country from invasion or ‘‘to uphold defined justice among 
the nations with which his own is in contractual relations; but 
he must not fight for his Faith, nor to defend his life when that 
is threatened because he is a witness to that Faith; for to fight 
for the Faith otherwise than by argument and by appeal is 
to betray 

These brief summaries can, however, give only a suggestion 
of the stimulating character of the lectures. They must be 
read to be fully appreciated. 

SHERMAN E. JOHNSON. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS _ 


Biblical 


Gott und Mensch im Alten Testament. (2nd Edition.) By Joharnes Hempel. 
_ Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936, pp. viii + 324. M. 15. 


_ The first edition of Professor Hempel’s volume, which was contributed to 
the Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten und Neuen Testament, has been re- 

written and enlarged. Its fundamental thesis is that Old Testament piety is A 
based upon a combination of a sense of the nearness of God, with a sense of 
distance and separation. God is a God near at hand who actually does things, 
in history and in human life. At the same time he is the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose way is holy, who can be approached by men 
only after special preparation and by following specified roads of approach. 
It is all summed up in that verse about the middle of the Psalter: 


“Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in the great waters, and thy footsteps 
are not known; tp" 
Thou leddest thy people like sheep, by the hand of Moses and Aaron.” 


It is this tremendous combination of polar opposites that runs through all 
the religion of the Old Testament and gives it much oi its distinctive quality. 

The beauty of Dr Hempel’s treatment is that he has a deep and sympathetic 
understanding for the religious life, and what he sets forth in all his writings 
is no mere anatomical classification of ideas, but a living structure of religious 
faith, hope, aspiration. F. C. G. 


The God Who Speaks. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. Macmillan, 1936, pp. 

vii + 224. $1.75. 

Canon Streeter’s Warburton Lectures for 1933-35 set forth the view that 
back of the religion of the Bible is a real revelation of a divine plan. Prophets 
and other inspired men caught glimpses from time to time of this divine plan, 
and others in their private religious experience were able at least to catch the 
feeling of it. In the Jewish religion and in historic Christianity, accordingly, 
there has been a major idea, sometimes expressed as predestination, but not 
always, which gave unity to men’s thinking and reality to their religious life. 
Extreme as were some of the forms, Augustinian and Calvinistic, of this idea, 
‘Religion will not again be potent in the life of Europe until the belief is 
re-vitalized that God has a purpose and a plan—not only for the world, but 
for every individual in it, and for the minutest detail in the life of every 
individual’ (p. 10). 

It is quite obvious that this lays the ground-plan for a theology of experi- 
ence; and also that the experience of the Oxford Group has contributed some- 
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thing toward the theology of this book. In a sense one might call this Canon 
Streeter’s explanation of his own adhesion to the Group. If the Oxford Group 
can succeed in maintaining the high level of religious outlook set forth by 
Canon Streeter it will certainly make a real contribution to the life of the 
Church in our day. F. C. G. 


The History and Religion of Israel (The Clarendon Bible: Old Testament, 
Vol. 1). By W. L. Wardle. Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. xii + 228, 
with chronological table, pp. 1-15. $1.75. 


The reviewer of the ever-marching parade of books upon the Old Testament 
is placed in a rather difficult dilemma. The general discussion or summary 
open to works less familiar and written about is closed to him; if he undertake 
to discuss certain controversial points he finds himself in the position of a 
carping critic. He is forced, then, to fall back upon general impression, evalua- 
tion of the historical method, and discussion of the “ usability” of the work. 

Bearing this fact in mind, the brevity of this review of the first volume of 
the Clarendon Bible Old Testament series must not in any sense be taken 
as an index of the reviewer’s estimate of the work. 

The book is designed as an introduction to the five volumes on the litera- 
ture of the Old Testament (already published) which follow it, and deals 
with the “external history” of the period. As such it is extremely well done, 
but its value is greater than its aim. The work is, in addition, the best short 
treatment of Old Testament History in the reviewer’s knowledge. 

From a scholastic point of view the work is altogether admirable. The 
author reveals a solid grounding in the field without sacrificing the freshness 
of original statement. His English at times very nearly borders the col- 
loquial, making it an easy work to read and follow. This reviewer, at any 
rate, does regret at times the innate conservatism of the Englsh school which 
reveals itself in such discussion as that of the Exodus and entrance into 
Canaan. Nevertheless, Dr Wardle presents in most cases what he considers 
as radical theories, together with his reasoning for the student’s own judgment. 

Though this work has only been available since April, the reviewer has al- 
ready recommended it widely to his students and expects to utilize it as a 
text this coming term. A. D. A., JR. 


Werden und Wesen des Alten Testaments. Lectures delivered at the Inter- 
national Conference of O. T. Scholars at Gottingen, Sept. 4-10, 1935. Ed- 
ited by Paul Volz, Friedr. Stummer, and Johannes Hempel. (Beihefte to 
ZATW, 66.) Berlin: Tépelmann, 1936, pp. viii + 240. 


Twenty-two papers read at the G6ttingen Conference in 1935, by such 
eminent O. T. scholars as Bea, Alt, Badé, T. H. and Wheeler Robinson, Ru- 
dolph, Begrich, Stevenson, Bertram, Hertzberg, Puukko, Causse, Eissfeldt, 
Staerk, Stummer, de Groot and Rowley. The wide range of scholarship rep- 
resented is reflected in an equal range of subjects. Five of the papers are in 
English. 
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Divine Humanity. By W. K. Lowther Clarke. Macmillan, 1936, pp. 222, 
$1.75. 

This volume, which bears the subtitle ‘ Doctrinal Essays on New Testament 
Problems,’ is a sequel to the author’s New Testament Problems (1929). It 
covers a wide range of subjects, from ‘The Clouds of Heaven, an eschato- 
logical study’ and the ‘ Rout of the Magi’ to a discussion of the Atonement 
and the Words of Institution. The author’s point of view is conservative. 
At the same time he is thoroughly familiar with modern New Testament criti- 
cism and is widely read in modern literature generally. His notes and essays 
are therefore full of suggestion. He holds that the experiment of ‘seeing 
what happens if certain passages are taken as practically verbatim and authentic 
reports of [Jesus’] words’ has bcen justified. This is a reaction from the 
somewhat exaggerated Form Criticism of such a writer as Bultmann. He 
also holds that the Old Testament is the best commentary on the New, and 
he finds a great many interesting and suggestive allusions, especially in the 
LXX. 

The eschatological sayings in the Gospels he interprets as referring to the 
Ascension. This was not understood in the early Church and the sayings 
were soon made to refer to the appearance of the Primal Man at the end of the 
age which was identified with the ‘return’ of the Heavenly Christ. But it 
would take more than one brief essay to prove that the eschatological sayings 
in the Gospels refer to the Ascension rather than the Parousia of the Son of 
Man. F. C. G. 


The Roman’s World. By Frank Gardner Moore. Columbia University Press, 

1936, pp. 13 + 502. $3.75. 

Not a dry treatise upon Roman antiquities, but a fascinating account of the 
whole social structure of Roman life, beautifully illustrated and superbly 
printed. The book is no doubt intended for collateral reading of students in 
the Latin courses of high school and college. Many other readers, however, 
will find it of great interest—not least those who are interested in the early 
history of Christianity. 

Thomas Arnold of Rugby held that modern history began with the Greeks. 
Not to go that far back, probably most students of western history recognize 
the beginnings of many of our modern social patterns and the ethos of this 
modern age some time during the late republic or early Roman Empire. More- 
over, much in the early history of Christianity is traceable to the attempt to 
meet the conditions laid down by the Roman outlook upon life and the Roman 
interest in government, law, and juridical procedure. These alone are suf- 
ficient reasons for the theologian to interest himself in Roman life and thought. 
Preserved Smith goes even further and maintains that most of European his- 
tory has happened within a radius of nine hundred miles from the Eternal 
City. In other words 90 per cent. of the history of our race is told about one 
per cent. of the surface of the globe. That sounds like exaggeration; but 
even with the figure considerably altered, there is a good deal of truth left 
to the statement. F. C. G. 
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Griechisch-Deutsches Wérterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
und der iibrigen urchristlichen Literatur. By Walter Bauer. 3d ed. Lfgn. 
— 3-6: Coll. 321-960. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1936. R.M. 2.80 each. 


The new edition of Preuschen-Bauer is appearing at the .ate of about one 
installment a month, and the ten will be complete by the end of the year. Type, 
paper, format, contents are all an improvement over the earlier editions. The 
LXX and the Koiné literature provide many illustrative examples, from fields 
which have been quite thoroughly worked in recent years; while the study 
of N. T. usage in connection with other early Christian literature is a decided 
help. The technical student of N. T. will find the work indispensable, while 
the non-technical one, if able to read German, will find it refreshing and 
stimulating to his reading of the sacred text. The present installments carry 
part-way through the word ‘ordé. 


Lights and Shades of Christendom, to A.D. 1000. By H. Pakenham-Walsh. 
Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. viii + 368. $4.00. 


This history of Christianity during its first millennium is the outcome of a 
conference of persons interested in Church history held at Serampore in 1932. 
The conference felt that there was “need in India of a new type of Church 
history, one that would make the great personages and the great events and 
problems of the Church stand out vividly, without crowding the canvas with 
too many subsidiary names and events.” The former Bishop of Assam dis- 
claims the qualifications of a professional historian, and judged by the strict 
canons of scientific historiography the volume is perhaps not all that it might 
be. Nevertheless, it is a highly readable and informative book, admirably 
satisfying the specifications laid down by the Serampore conference One 
finds here most of those edifying tales from the Fathers which have become 
classics, with perhaps a too-ready acceptance of the judgments passed by 
the orthodox upon heretics and schismatics. Particularly to be mentioned 
is a strong chapter on the “ Separated Churches of the East.” Though writ- 
ten primarily for use in India the book may be read with profit anywhere. 
There are some pertinent applications of the lessons of Church history to the 
present situation in the native churches of the Far East, but these take up 
altogether not more than a few pages. It is to be hoped that the response 
of readers to the Bishop’s labors will be sufficient to encourage him in his 
purpose to do a second volume dealing with the second millennium of Chris- 
tianity. N. 


Clemens Alexandrinus: Register, Pt. ii, 1st half. Wort- und Sachregister. 
By Otto Stahlin. Leipzig: Huirichs, 1936, pp. 197-532. M. 27. 


The present installment of vol. iv of the works of Clement of Alexandria 
in the Berlin Academy edition contains the Index of words and subjects done 
part-way through Kurios; the Indexes of proper names, citations, etc., ap- 
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peared in 1934 as Part i. These indexes are a work of enormous labor, and 
will make the writings of Clement more useful than ever before, to the phi- 
lologist, the historian of Christian doctrine, the student of early Christian lit- 
erature (including the New Testament). 


La Jeunesse d’Origéne. By René Cadiou. Paris: Beauchesne, 1936, pp. 
vi+ 424. 38 fr. 


This study by the author of Jntroduction au systeme d’Origéne tells the story 
of the School of Alexandria while Origen was teaching there; in other words | 
it is the story of Origen’s early life and an analysis of the sources and ideas 
contained in his Commentary on the Psalms, in the De Principiis and the 
Commentary on St John. The dangers of trying to adapt Christianity to what- 
ever may be the contemporary philosophy or psychology, and the greatness of . 7 
Origen as a man who believed that the soul of all improvement is the improve- | 
ment of the soul are clearly brought out. Incidentally the many curious sim- 
ilarities between Hitlerism and Marcionism must occur to any reader, although 
the author never mentions Herr Hitler. This is an indispensable book for the 
study of Origen and should be followed by another volume on the second 
period of his life. A. H. F. 


Hermetica. Volume 1V. Testimonia, Addenda and Indices. By Walter Scott 
and A. S. Ferguson. Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. xlix + 576. $10.00. 


Walter Scott’s edition of the Hermetic Writings is now complete, though 
the author died in February, 1925. (Volume III was published just ten years 
ago under the supervision of Professor Ferguson.) Although Scott left be- 
hind manuscript materials for a considerable part of the concluding volume of 
his edition, the whole has been gone over very carefully and revised by the 
editor. In particular he has reduced the number of textual emendations which 
Scott had introduced. 

A glance at the list of Testimonia, which runs from Athenagoras to Cosmas 
of Jerusalem and includes a number of Arabic writers as well as a large 
number of Eastern Fathers, gives a glimpse of the far-reaching influence of 
the Hermetica upon early Christian and medieval thought. It is not likely 
that these writings will become popular reading at the present day, but for 
the historical interpretation of early Christian thought and literature they are 
invaluable. A glance at the Index with its references for such words as 
Anthrépos, Daimén, Logos, Meros, Ousia, Psuché, will show the close rela- 
tion in usage to that of the Fathers. Both drew upon the religio-philosophical 
terminology of their age, through which had flowed for several centuries a 
strong undercurrent of mysticism—an undercurrent never stronger and never 
nearer the surface of popular thought than in the third and fourth centuries, 
the formative age of Christian theology. Hence the importance of these writ- 
ings in the study of the history of Christian thought and doctrine. F. Cc. 6G. 
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Hellenistic Architecture. By Theodore Fyfe. Cambridge University Press, 


= pp. 31 + 247. $6.00. 

Professor Fyfe of the School of Architecture of the University of Cam- 
bridge writes an “ Introductory Study” which deals with the Rise and Devel- 
opment of Hellenistic Architecture, Temples, Tombs and Monuments, Details, 
Materials, Construction and Technique, and also with Domestic and Civic 
Architecture. Twenty-nine beautiful plates illustrate the volume as well as 
fifty-eight figures in the text. Chapter ix is one of the most interesting in 
the volume and deals with the aftermath of Hellenism seen in early Christian 
art and architecture. By the 5th and 6th centuries a new spirit was abroad, 
“not altogether independent of classical form—which was sometimes present— 
but capable of producing a new interpretation, not only in detail, but in entire 
handling.” This new spirit was particularly apparent in wall decoration. 
“The content of Christian decorative expression—partly narrative and partly 
symbolical—swept away the architectonic mannerisms of the later classical 
age, its conventionally decorated pilasters, its purely formal panel schemes, 
which we see at Pompeii and Antioch. There was an element of background 
which must have hailed from the Orient. Yet, here again, we approach the 
spirit of the earlier Greece, not in outlook, but in breadth of handling. The 
panoply of apostles and martyrs brought in a new conception of the relation 
of God to man; but this is nearer to the solemn majesty of the Olympia 
pediments than to anything in Hellenistic art” (pp. 181f). The aftermath is 
traced down to the 18th and early 19th centuries in England where the classical 
revival provided a number of fine examples of the continued life of the ‘ spirit 
of Hellenism.’ 

Not only the plates and other illustrations but also the Glossary of Technical 
Terms adds to the value and interest of the book for the ordinary reader. 


Bede: His Life, Times, and Writings. 


Essays in commemoration of the twelfth 
centenary of his death. Edited by A. Hamilton Thompson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1935, pp. xvi + 277. $5.00. 


This is a tribute of international learning to the memory of the great North- 
umbrian saint and scholar. With one or two exceptions the contributions are 
more or less technical. The sketch of Bede’s life, by Prof. Whiting of 
Durham, and the essay on the “ Age of Bede,” by Canon E. W. Watson, appeal 
to a wider range of readers. Prof. Thompson of Leeds writes on “ North- 
umbrian Monasticism,” to which Sir Charles Peers has appended a brief note 
on Wearmouth and Jarrow. Dr W. Levison of Bonn contributes a superb 
essay on “ Bede as Historian”; Canon Claude Jenkins one no less erudite on 
“Bede as Exegete and Theologian.” Bede’s use of miracle stories is the sub- 
ject of a study by Bertram Colgrave. Dr M. R. James deals with the Bede 
manuscripts. America’s contribution to the series is an investigation of the 
books which Bede evidently had and used, by Prof. Laistner of Cornell. There 
is an Introduction by the Bishop of Durham, and a valuable ‘select’ bibli- 
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ography. No medizvalist, no serious student of the ‘ golden age of the North- 
ern Church,’ can afford to ignore these illuminating monographs on the greatest 
figure in Anglo-Saxon religion and literature, the unique source of authentic 
knowledge of early Christian England. While we commonly think of Bede 
in terms of his Ecclesiastical History, he stands out in this volume as a master- 
workman among those by whom the heritage of Christian antiquity was con- 
served. Typical of his time is his reverence for the authority of the past. wn. 


The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. By the late Hastings Rash- 
dall. A New Edition in Three Volumes. Edited by F. M. Powicke and 
A. B. Emden. Oxford University Press, 1936. Volume I. Salerno— 
Bologna—Paris. Pp. xliv +593. Volume II. Jtaly—Spain—France—Ger- 
many—Scoitland, etc. Pp. ix +342. Volume III. English Universities— 
Student Life. Pp. xxvi+ 558. Map of Medieval University Towns. 
$21.00. 


The standard work on the Universities of Europe is once more in print and 
now in a completely revised edition. It was first published in 1895 and has 
been out of print for a number of years. During this time it was still greatly 
in demand and I recall seeing a used copy offered three or four years ago for 
$75.00. Although the editors insist that the book is not ‘classic’ and therefore 
subject to revision of style as well as of statement of fact, there is a quality 
of interest and enthusiam about this work which survives unaltered in the new 
edition. Dr. Rashdall understood thoroughly the relation of the medieval 
University to the medieval Church and he sees the academic life of that age 
in its manifold and various connections with the social and religious life of 
the times. ‘ Sacerdotium, imperium, studium’ were the three mysterious pow- 
ers ‘by whose harmonious codperation the life and health of Christendom ’ 
were thought to be sustained—it is hard to conceive higher terms in which the 
office of a university could be magnified and extolled than these. The uni- 
versity held a place in the life of the Church and of society which was in- 
dispensable to their well-being. 

The history of medieval Universities is not a record of purely dispassionate 
pursuit of truth. As centres of life and activity the universities were the 
scene of repeated conflicts and some of the still-surviving statutes of the 
old universities are to be interpreted in the light of their troubled history in 
centuries long gone by—as for example, the noctivagio of which certain fellows 
of Oriel were guilty in the fifteenth century. These gentlemen were “ charged 
with habitual night-walking, spending their days and nights in taverns, breaking 
into college at unseasonable hours, introducing armed men within its walls, 
knocking up the provost at 10 p.m., calling him a liar and challenging him 
to fight, and finally with taking part in a great onslaught on the chancellor’s 
house on the vigil of St. Peter, in which a scholar of law was killed.” Paral- 
lels not too remote could be found in later and even in contemporary history; 
the life of universities has not completely changed during five hundred years. 

The minds of Americans are turning this year to thoughts of the significance 
of University life; especially in view of the Harvard Tercentenary, it is in- 
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teresting to have this new edition of Rashdall’s famous work, and to look Pins 


University life against an even remoter background. F. C. G. 


The Oxford History of England. The Reign of Elizabeth. By J. B. Black. 
Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. viii + 448. $5.00. 


Pollard, distinguished in Tudor studies, contributed a memorable volume on 
the period, Edward VI-Elizabeth. In scale and execution the Oxford History 
closely resembles the Political History, but is somewhat more comprehensive 

jn its interweaving of social and cultural history with the political, and in its 

utilization of a wealth of important monographs which have appeared within 
= last twenty-five years. 
The historian of Elizabethan England is fortunate in the dramatic character 
of his theme. A titanic triangular struggle of nations, enhanced by rare 
subtlety of diplomacy; the fateful conflict of confessions in the era of the 
Catholic revival; the tragic rivalry of Queens; the breath-taking exploits of 
‘English seamen; Puritan and recusant attacking the State-Church establish- — 
ment on their respective flanks; modern Europe and modern England in the | 
making; alluring problems still unsolved—and much more. In Prof. Black, — 
of Aberdeen, the subject has found a worthy chronicler. He feels and is able 
to communicate to his readers the thrill of a great age. His narrative marches 
briskly. His treatment of the complicated religious situation is both intelligent 
and eminently just. His volume fully deserves a place beside the Pollard. 
‘One could not give higher praise. oe 


Apologetics 


Reason and Revelation. By Edward McCrady. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerd- 
mans, 1936, pp. 411. $3.00. 


Dr. McCrady, who is head of the Department of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and Rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church at Oxford, 
has produced in this book a brilliant argument for revealed religion, based 

upon the evidence of science and certain mathematical concepts. The title is’ 
somewhat of a misnomer. It might better be designated as a study in Evolu-— 
tion and Revelation,*for the biological interest is paramount and little con-— 
sideration is given to the philosophical problem of Epistemology. The book 
is a scholarly defense of the conception of God as the Final Cause. A theory 
of cosmic development which is neither materialistic nor continuous but “an 
alternating sequence of creations and evolutions,” is maintained throughout. 
When such great novelties in the evolutionary process as life, mind, and per- 
sonality appear, the only sufficient cause is an agency from “ outside” and 
“above” the process. Thus the position upheld is idealism. Mind creates 
matter and together they form a complete unity and totality. From this point 
of view the writer includes a most interesting and suggestive natural apologetic 
for the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection of the Body. It is to be noted 
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that no discussion nor explanation of the Fall of Man is given. In fact, there 
seems to be no place in the author’s scheme for this doctrine. 

The book is stimulating and thought-provoking and fascinatingly written, 
It will repay careful reading. a ee K, 


Pastoral Theology 


The Quest for God through Worship. Compiled and edited by Philip Henry 
- Lotz. St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1934, pp. 256. $1.50. 


_A collection of fifty-two Worship Services suitable for adults and young 
people, containing selections from the scriptures, poems, prayers and hymns, re- 
sponsive readings and meditations. Leading subjects are taken for the suc- 
cessive months, for example, ‘ Worship and Loyalty’ is the theme for October, 
‘ Brotherhood and Thanksgiving,’ that for November, and each one of these is 
divided up with a subject for each week. The meditations have been written by 
such contemporary religious writers as Walter Bundy, James T. Carlyon, G. 
Walter Fiske, Charles W. Gilkey, Norman E. Richardson, to name but five. 
Ministers of liturgical churches will find in this collection of material sugges- 
tions for use in extra-liturgical services, and in the meditations material which 
may perhaps be used in parish leaflets or weekly papers. F. C. G. 


The Upward Look. By Harold Garnet Black in collaboration with Gaius 


Glenn Atkins. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1936. $1.50. 


An attractive little book of daily meditations and devotions for the family 
Altar, one each day in the year, written by a large number of well-known con- 
temporary pastors and religious writers. The same arrangement is a brief 
meditation leading up to a biblical text, concluded by a brief prayer. A wide 
range of subjects is dealt with. Aside from the initial purpose of the volume 
it will doubtless prove useful by way of suggestion to those who are called 
upon to prepare religious addresses. 


The Precepts of the Church, and Other Papers. By Bernard Clements. Long- 
mans, Green, 1936, pp. vii + 88. $1.10. 


A clear exposition of the six Precepts, addressed to members of the Seven 
Years’ Association; the other papers are one on the ‘ Veni, Creator,’ and one on 
‘Hail, Mary!’ Both terminology and point of view approximate as closely as 
possible that of the Roman Church. The spirit is thoroughly legalistic. For 
example, take this bit of casuistry (p. 43): 

“Flesh-meat includes all four-footed, warm-blooded animals, and all birds. 
It does not include fish, or any cold-blooded animals, e.g., snails, frogs, and the 
like. The argument sometimes advanced that one might eat teal on Fridays, 
because teal feed on fish and might, therefore, be counted as fish, is disposed ‘of 


by the parallel supposition that one might eat beef on Fridays, because cattle 
feed on grass and might therefore be counted as vegetables! ” 


The author is Vicar of All Saints’, Margaret Sireet, London. 
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Draw Near With Faith. By S. S. Drury. New York: Harper, 1936, pp. 
xviii + 163. $1.25. 


Draw Near With Faith is three things in one: an apologetic, an invitation, 
and a meditation. Dr Drury, Rector of St Paul’s School, brings to bear upon 
- the query ‘What is the Holy Communion?’ a sensitive understanding both of ; 
- the sacred worth of the Blessed Sacrament and of the difficulties which it pre-— 
sents to “the honest doubter and the sad rejector, yes and the careless ne- 
glector.” He answers their queries in no academic mood, but personally, inti- 7 
mately, and in the manner of St Philip’s reply to a doubting Nathanael, “Come 
and see!” The meditative element characterises the entire book, but is espe-— 
cially expressed in the series of reveries, one at the close of each chapter. 
The first five chapters deal more immediately with the questions centering in 
the nature and history of the Eucharist; the remaining seven deal with related — 
questions of belief, practice and religious values. Chapter II, ‘ Thursday Night,’ — 
and Chapter III, ‘What Is a Sacrifice?’, are simple and clarifying considera- 
tions of the historical basis of the Sacrament. The next two chapters, ‘We 
Have an Altar,’ and ‘We Have a Table,’ illustrate by both title and contents — 
the interest of the author in maintaining a balance between the Catholic and > 
Protestant interpretations. 
The suggestion in his ‘Forewords’ (pp. xii-xiii) that in the Words of Ad- © 
ministration, for the word ‘ Body’ might be substituted ‘ Life,’ and for the word © 
‘Blood,’ the ‘ Love’ of our Lord Jesus Christ, is indeed helpful for those who — 
falter at the sacramental significance of these terms. Had Dr Drury carried — 
this method of exposition a little further, he would have developed the oriental : 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper as the Royal Feast of the Kingdom of God on 
Earth. Then, indeed, his interpretation of the Holy Eucharist as Altar and 
Table, Sacrifice and Communion, would have been complete. R. J. M. 


Lyric Religion. By H. Augustine Smith. Appleton-Century, 1935, p. xv + 

517. $4.00. 

A new issue of a book first published in 1931 which deserves its continued 
sale and should be widely known throughout the Church. It gives the stories 
of about one hundred and fifty well-known hymns, the Biblical text upon which 
they are based, something of each author’s life, and notes upon the tunes which 
have been used with them. The book contains a great amount of material 
which could be used interestingly in a series of brief talks on great hymns of — 
the Church. F. C. G. 


Give Me Liberty. By Rose Wilder Lane. Longmans, 1936, pp. 62. 50 cents. 


Part of this book appeared in the Saturday Evening Post in the article en- 
titled ‘Credo.’ It relates the conversion of a Communist and contrasts present- 
day America with its pioneer past and with the situation in Europe. “ The test 
of strength comes now, when half of Europe has definitely turned back from 
democracy to the old stability in which the multitudes, having no authority, 
have no responsibility, but leave both the power and the burden to their rulers.” 
F. C. G. 
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Young Adults and the Church, By Jessie A. Charters. Abingdon Press, 1936, 
pp. 153. $1.00. 


The book begins with a discussion of the present situation—‘ the young adult 
at the crossroads.’ The author holds that ‘a complete revolution in educational 
philosophy and practice is required to meet the consciousness of an unpre- 
dictable future.’ The following chapter deals with the opportunity of the 
Church in adult education. Chapter three tells the story of an experiiment in 
Columbus, Ohio. The balance of the book deals with various plans and pro- 
grams and group projects which may be used in adult education. It is a sug- 
gestive and quite up to date treatment of the subject. .c.G 


Asking Them Questions. Ed. by Ronald Selby Wright. Oxford University 
Press, 1936, pp. 18 + 243. $1.50. 


This book grew out of the request to the members of the St Giles Cathedral 
Club, Canongate, in Edinburgh, for any questions concerning the Christian faith 
which were found to be perplexing. Forty-five boys wrote down forty-five 
questions. Mr Wright sent these questions to forty-five of the leading theo- 
logians and religious leaders of the Scottish and English Churches, and their 
replies, written for the most part in terms which boys can readily understand, 
comprise this volume. The first one is, ‘ Who made God?’, and the answer is 
by Dean MacIntosh of New College, Edinburgh. The next one, ‘If God made 
everything, who made evil?’ is answered by Father Martindale of London. 
The third, ‘Is there just one God? If so, why say “ Three in One”?’ is an- 
swered by Bishop Rawlinson. Not all of the questions are as theological as 
these. Professor Welch answers the question, ‘Do “visions” of God really 
come?’ Dr Percy Dearmer answers the question ‘Is there a hell?’; Father 
Bull, ‘What is sin?’; the Rey Pat McCormick, ‘Do we really know anything 
at all about life after death?’, and Professor Moffatt, ‘ Where the four Gospels 
don’t agree, which one are we to believe?’ Professor Taylor deals with the 
question ‘Why should a Christian man not be a Communist?’ 

Two of the best answers in the book are Bishop Gore’s posthumous paper, 
‘What May We Pray For,’ and M. R. James’s ‘What Became of the 
Apostles?’ The book is extremely readable and will certainly do a lot of 
good. Many persons other than boys of the age of those in St Giles Cathedral 
group will find the book valuable. ‘irs. 


Directions for Altar Guilds. Milwaukee, Morehouse Publishing Co., 1936. 35 
cents. 


A large card, 1534 x 12% inches, suitable for hanging in the sacristy, and 
giving directions for the preparation of the vessels for Holy Communion, and 
for vesting the altar. Each set of directions is accompanied by a diagram. 


The Christ of Experience. By Beatrice Ferguson. New York: Longmans, 
1936, pp. xii + 241. 
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A somewhat mystical, psychological treatise dedicated to the Reunion of the 
Churches. Its style may be illustrated from the opening paragraph. “ Music: 
re the music which personality alone can hear; the music which the depth of ex- 

perience reverberates; the music of power penetrating the physical, combining 


the notes which form reality into melodies of spiritual values; . . . this music 
is Christ. Christ is the music of man’s higher selfhood.” 


_ The Problem of Right Conduct. By Peter Green. Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1936, pp. xix + 206. $1.75. 


Canon Peter Green’s textbook of Christian Ethics was first published in 
1931, and has been reprinted several times since. The new cheap edition was 
published this year. One of the advantages of it is that it is very clearly 
written and has ample illustrative material. F. C. G. 


The Art of Ministering to the Sick. By Richard C. Cabot and Russell L. 
Dicks. Macmillan, 1936, pp. viii + 384. $3.00. 


The finest thing about this excellent book is that it shows how much it 
means to have complete collaboration between physician and minister. Such 
unity of action bring to bear upon the patient every possible remedy and makes 
a thorough cure much more possible. 

The physician is warned against a wrong-headed jealousy, while the minister 
is urged to keep strictly to the spiritual field. Apart, however, from this funda- 
_ mental attitude, the book is filled with the usual advice, going into individual 
_ cases, and illustrating freely from the large experience of both authors. No 
_ pastor of souls should fail to read and ponder this book, and the careful study 
of it would not hurt the physician. F. A. M. 


The Gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
pp. ix + 143. $1.75. 


By Frank Hudson Hallock. Morehouse, 1936, 


This book comprises, in a somewhat expanded form, a series of articles 
_which appeared a few years ago in the American Church Monthly. After an 
introductory chapter .pointing out the importance of sound thinking with respect 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, there follows a valuable chapter on the 
work of the Spirit as it concerns the Church, the Priesthood, and personal 
religion. The main section of the book consists, as its title indicates, of 
studies of the Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the order we find them in our Con- 
_ firmation service. By means of a clear and simple style accompanied by a 
_ wealth of apt illustration and careful selection of examples, Doctor Hallock 
has succeeded in presenting his subject in a way to interest both clergy and 
laity alike. As the author suggests, the book should serve as a welcome sup- 
_ plement to Confirmation instructions for the more mature. Moreover, the 
numerous reference foot-notes and extensive bibliography at the end of the 
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book make it an excellent guide for anyone desirous of pursuing further and 
in more detail the sadly neglected study of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

P. S. K, 


One Hundred Bible Stories, The Gist of the Old Testament in Continuous 
Narrative. By L. S. Albright. Harper, 1936, pp. xvi + 331. $2.50. 


In this work the author has undertaken to bring the well known and be- 
loved Bible stories into line with careful scholarship and at the same time to 
present them in something of a continuous narrative. Conflicting narratives 
in the Bible are not glossed over but both told with the suggestion that the | 
reader select the one he prefer. 

In a short introduction the author suggests a method of using the work, 
A short treatment of Old Testament records follows. Then, in nine pages, 
is presented an amazingly terse and carefully summarized history of the 
Hebrews. The stories themselves, a hundred in number as the title promises, 
begin with “How Abraham Came to Canaan ” and end on “ Herod the 
Great.” In all cases the actual biblical or apocryphal references are listed f 
under the titles to the stories. 

The work commends itself as of value to young scholars of twelve years 
and up, in the eyes of this reviewer. 


A. D. A., JR. 


The Community and the Christian Ideal. By Eugene Wilford Shrigley. 
Abingdon Press, 1936, pp. 93. 40 cents. 


A class book intended ‘to stimulate those Christians who read it to give 
more thought and study to the relation between their religion and the social 
environment in which it operates.’ 


Opening Roads. By Archibald Black. Macmillan, 1936, pp. xi + 163. $1.75. 


Addresses to young people by the minister of the First Congregational 
Church in Montclair, New Jersey. They are filled with human interest. Their 
illustrations are drawn from everyday life and they deal with problems actually © 
faced by young people at the present time. 


Getting Help From Religion. By James Gordon Gilkey. Macmillan, 1936, 
pp. ix +185. $1.75. 


Dr Gilkey of the South Congregational Church, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
is a preacher who brings the message of personal religion closely home to the 
lives and problems of his people. He understands modern psychology without 
becoming a semi-professional psychologist. It is still religion, that is, faith 
in God and a renewed will, rather than some psychological device, upon which > 
he relies for the transforming and redirecting of human life. The addresses 
are very practical: for example, the one on ‘Managing an Overburdened 
Life,’ where the question is fairly dealt with, ‘How can we conquer self-pity?’ 
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It is safe to say that the congregation which listens to sermons like the 
chapters in this book will not be inclined to favor any ‘moratorium on 
preaching.’ 


The Message of Israel. Edited and Compiled by Israel H. Weisfeld. New 
York: Bloch, 1936, pp. xxxvii + 285. $3.00. 


Here are twenty-four sermons by Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform 
Rabbis, one by each on the eight chief Jewish Festivals. There is also an in- 
troduction by Meyer Waxman on the history of Jewish Homiletics. It is | 
interesting to note that Maimonides in the middle ages anticipated the rector — 
of Trinity by proposing a closed season for preachers (p. xvii). On the other 
hand the editor says (p. v), “One of the most interesting phenomena in the 
development of Jewish religious life in America has been the ascendancy of 
the sermon in recent years”; and if these are typical of Jewish sermons this 
is not surprising, though all are not on the same high level. If the Sermon 
on the Mount was taken from the Talmud (p. 79), it was even a more remark- 
able feat than if it were an original production; and it is not true that ‘ every 
sentence in the New Testament was written by a Jew,’ if St Luke had any- 
thing to do with it. It is to be hoped that all Jewish ‘movie magnates’ will 
read this book and profit by it. A. H. F. 


Jesus Manifest. By Dmitri Merejkowski, translated by Edward Gellibrand. 
Scribner, 1936, pp. 622. $2.75. 


Those who liked the author’s Jesus the Unknown will like this book even 
better. A. H. F. 


An Outline of the Prayer Book. By Frank E. Wilson. Morehouse, 1936, 
pp. 107. Paper, 25 cents. 


Another demonstration of Bp. Wilson’s happy gift for popularizing religious 
knowledge. It contains precisely the things the informed Churchman ought 
to know about our book of worship. The more widely such outlines are read 
the stronger the Church will be. Copies ought to be found on every parish 
book-shelf. N. 


The Year of Grace. By R. Pierce Beaver. St. Louis: Eden Publishing House, 
1935, pp. 95. Paper; 85 cents. 


This useful exposition of the rationale and teachings of the Christian year 
is an example of the increasing appreciation of liturgical tradition’in Prot- 
testantism. Coming from the Evangelical and Reformed Church, and based 
on its calendar, which differs only slightly from our own, the booklet contains 
much that we could profitably utilize in instruction. N. 


Worship and Intercession. By Ruth Hardy. Longmans, 1936, pp. xv + 96. 
$1.60. 


A delightful little treatise on the practice of the presence of God in the 
prayer-life, whether personal or in the great congregation. It is definite, 
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devout, yet altogether free from ‘sticky’ sentimentality. The author thinks 
of intercession as integrated into the total Christian attitude toward God and 
neighbor, inseparable from the other forms of prayer. N. 


Westminster Prayers. By P. Dearmer and F. R. Barry. Oxford University 
Press, 1936, pp. vii + 51. 2s. 6d. 


A magnificent collection of brief prayers with a few added services, modern 
in outlook, really devotional in spirit, and sound in theology. 


Our Common Loyalty. By Philemon F. Sturges. Harper, 1936, pp. 100, 
$1.00. 


Dean Sturges speaks directly and simply in these sermons. At times he is 
almost too terse, for it would take a mind keener than that of the average 
church attendant to catch the full force of some of his statements. However, 
when he was preaching he probably paused to illustrate, and, at any rate, his 
style gains in vigor by its freedom from ornament. In these days when 
wordiness marks much of our preaching his plainness is a relief. FF. A. M. 


' 


Born for Victory. By Albert Buckner Coe. Harper, 1936, pp. 108. $1.00. 


The sermons in this volume are marked both by a keen observation of the 
‘passing scene’ and the ability to read the spiritual meaning of the common- 
place in daily living. Certainly this preacher’s listeners must feel God’s deep 
interest in them and in their purpose. That should mean a reciprocal interest 
on their part in religion and its claim. F. A. M. 


Spiritual Energies in Daily Life. By Rufus M. Jones. New and revised edi- 
tion. Macmillan, 1936, pp. xx +196. $1.50. 


A new edition of a book first published in 1922 setting forth religion as ‘an 
experience which no definition exhausts.’ The point of approach here used is 
the definition of religion as power; i.e. a ‘power that worketh in us,’ not our 
own, by which we live. F. Cc. G 


The American Way. Ed. by Newton D. Baker, Carlton J. H. Hayes, Roger 
W. Straus. Chicago, Willett, Clark, 1936, pp. ix +165. $1.25. 


This is ‘a study of human relations among Protestants, Catholics and Jews.’ 
The underlying unifying conviction is expressed in the quotation from Newton 
D. Baker which heads the volume. ‘The American theory of liberalism I take 
to be a belief in the principle of liberty for others, with humility about one’s 
self and one’s own rights and aspirations.’ 


We Beheld His Glory. By Nicholas Arseniev. Tr. by Mary Anita Ewer. 
Milwaukee, Morehouse, 1936, pp. xx + 220. $3.00. 


The subtitle reads ‘The Primitive Christian Message and Present-day Re- 
ligious Trends.’ The book is a clear and apparently accurate translation of 
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Professor Arseniev’s study of the present religious situation from the point of 

yiew of Orthodoxy. 
Clear as the translation is, the book is not easy to read. There are too many 
_ quotations and the author writes a staccato style. Its pages are peppered with 
- jtalic type. Perhaps the author speaks more readily than he writes. This is a 
pity, when one considers the great contribution Orthodox theology has to make 
to the present theological and religious situation. F. C. G. 


The Christian Epic. By Mary Ely Lyman. New York: Scribner’s, 1936, pp. 
xii + 275. $2.50. 


This is a study of the New Testament literature written from the point of 
-yiew © modern scholarship and designed for college classes in Bible. It is an 
excel’ nt example of the ‘ popularization’ of scholarship and its arrangement 
3 style remind one of Bewer’s Literature of the Old Testament upon which 

a 


perhaps the volume was modelled. It does not aim to make any contribution 
to research, but provides a readable account of the generally accepted critical 
approach to the New Testament literature. F. C. G. 


7 - Talks on the Prayer Book Gospels. By Francis G. Burgess. Milwaukee: 
: Morehouse, 1936, pp. vii + 210. $2.00. 


_ These talks are uniformly briei—two pages in length—begin with an imagi- 
native account of the setting of the gospel and as a rule aim to centre upon one 
thought. 


Christ and His Cross. By W. Russell Maltby. New York: Abingdon meme, 
pp. 174. $1.50. 


A book for Lenten reading written for ‘the many who are concerned with 
theology but not trained in it. The author recognizes that the truth of the 
Atonement is deeper than any theory of its method. 


The Life in the Vine. By Alice Bishop Kramer and Albert Ludlow Kramer, a 


_ New York: Revell, 1936, pp. 63. 75 cents. 
An interdenominational Lenten Book containing one hundred thoughts and 


concluding with a ‘formula’ for finding God, and a discussion of practical 

problems. 
= 
Miscellaneous 


The Library of Pico della Mirandola. By Pearl Kibre. Cc’ wmbia University 
Press, 1036, pp. xiv + 330. $4.00. 


The Library of the famous fifteenth century humanist included 1697 titles. 
Next in fascination to the privilege of browsing in that late medizval library is 
a reading of its catalogue which includes Greek and Latin classics, medieval 
theological works, medical and scientific, occult lore and even books in oriental 
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languages. Miss Kibre has written an account of the various departments in 
this library (pp. 1-114). 
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Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. Compiled by William George Smith. 
Int. and Index by Janet E. Heseltine. Oxford University Press, 1935, pp. 
xviii + 644. $6.50. 


Emerson somewhere says that much of a nation’s wisdom is expressed in 
proverbs. How true this is of the ancient Orient, and of the ‘ unchanging East’ 
to this very day, no one will question; but it seems equally true of modern 
western nations. Furthermore, a great many of our proverbs have slipped 
across national boundaries and are found in similar form among many different 
peoples. The present volume is, however, limited to English proverbs or at 
least to the English form of widely current maxims. 

The history is usually traced with citations of early instances, for example, 
‘Hell is paved with good intentions’ goes back apparently to Johnson in Bos- 
well (1775). It was quoted by Scott in The Bride of Lammermoor in 1819 
and by Sir Charles Napier in 1839 and by Ruskin in Ethics of the Dust in 1865 
—by which date, however, the saying had become so common that Ruskin with 
his fine sensitivity forebore to quote exactly and made only an allusion to the 
saying. Some proverbs are of more recent date; for example ‘ Heaven takes 
care of children, sailors, and drunken men’ which appears to go back no further 
than Hughes’ Tom Brown (1861). On the other hand the seventeenth cen- 
tury, as might perhaps have been expected, seems to have been far more pro- 
lific in the production of proverbs than either the eighteenth or nineteenth. 

The compilation is the fruit of a life time, and is not only a valuable work 
of reference but is also a fascinating book to pick up and read in one’s odds and 
ends of leisure. 


A Bishop Beloved. By W. Bertrand Stevens. Morehouse Publishing Com- 
pany, 1936, pp. vi + 58. 


_ A sketch of the life of the Rt. Rev. Joseph Horsfall Johnson by his coadjutor 
and successor. The book treats of Bishop Johnson under the captions ‘ The 
Man,’ ‘ The Bishop,’ ‘ The Friend,’ ‘ The Educator,’ ‘ The Citizen.’ 


Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Kittel. 
Vol. iii, Lfign. 1-3, pp. 1-192. R.M. 8.70. 


The first two installments (fasc. i-iii) of volume three of Kittel’s Word 
Book contain the articles from Thamar to Jacob. The major article is the one 
entitled Theos. The work is really a historical commentary upon the more 
important words in the lexicon of the Greek New Testament. The usual method 
of treatment is to present first the older Greek history of the term, including 
its separate stages, then the Jewish-Hellenistic, finally the usage in the New 
Testament and in early Christian literature. The result is a vast collection of 
material presented in orderly arrangement with the threads of a historical de- 
velopment clearly indicated. The advantages of such a work for all students 
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familiar with German are obvious at once, since under Professor Kittel’s 
leadership a group of nearly fifty eminent New Testament scholars have been 
engaged in the writing of the articles. It is still true, as it was twenty-five 
years ago, that if a man wishes to major in New Testament, a knowledge of 
German is indispensable. F. C. G. 


-Theologisches Wérterbuch sum Neuen Testament. Ed. by Gerhard Kittel. 
Vol. III, Lfg. 4. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936, pp. 193-256. M. 2.90. 


The new installment of Kittel’s Word Book carries down to hierosulos. 
Among the important articles in this installment are those on ididtes and hieron— 
where the attitude of Jesus and the early Christians toward the Jewish temple 
is thoroughly discussed. F. C. G. 


_ Ivvenilia or Certain Paradoxes and Problems. By John Donne. Columbia 
University Press, 1936, pp. 68. $1.60. ~~ 


This is a reproduction of the first edition of Donne’s Juvenilia, a copy of 
which is in the Harvard College Library. It was published for the Facsimile 
Text Society and has been given a bibliographical note by R. E. Bennett. The 
“eleven paradoxes, which include such subjects as ‘A Defense of Women’s 
Inconstancy,’ ‘That By Discord Things Increase,’ and ‘That Good is More 

~ Common than Evil,’ are followed by ten ‘ Problems.’ The book belongs in the 
history of English essay writing and is a fascinating addition to literature on 
the famous John Donne of St Paul’s. F. Cc. G. 


Zeno of Elea. Text with translation and notes by H. D. P. Lee. Cambridge 
University Press, 1936, pp. vi + 125. $2.25. 


The fragments of Zeno are chiefly to be found in Simplicius, Philoponus, and 
Aristotle. These the author has gathered together, translated and expounded 
under the heads Plurality, Place, and Motion—a supplement deals with the > 
question of divisibility, e.g. the sound of one grain of millet seed as it falls to 
the ground. The author studies Zeno in relation to his predecessors and con-— 
temporaries. F. C. G. 


The Valley and Beyond. By Anthony C. Deane. New York, Harpers, pp. 203. 
$1.50. 


A discussion of immortality in the light of Christian experience. The 
author’s earlier books on the Bible and on the life of Christ have familiarized 
a great many readers with his simple, direct style and luminous personal faith. 

F. C. G. 


Oeuvres Complétes de Calvin: Institution de la Religion Chrestienne. Volume 
I. Paris: Société de Belles Lettres, 1936, pp. xxx + 334. 


This edition of Calvin’s Jnstitutes forms a part of the collected works of 
Calvin and is a reprint of the first French edition of the work published in 
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Geneva in 1541 (the Latin original appeared in Basle in 1535). The Notes at 
the end of the volume collate this edition with the original and supply parallels 
to other works of Calvin. ¢ 


Hebrew Union College Annual. Volume x. Cincinnati, 1935, pp. 597. $2.00. 


A collective volume on such diverse subjects as the Calendars of Ancient 
Israel, the Mystical Ideas of Simon Ben Jokhai, the Mishna Text in Babylonia, 
Judaism and Christianity in the middle of the Third Century, Kimchi’s Com- 
mentary on Psalms 42-72, and the Sermons of Jonathan Eybeshitz. The whole 
series of publications contains many articles of interest to Christian students. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Bridges. Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. 
576. $1.50. 


Excluding the eight dramas, this single volume contains most of Robert 
Bridges’s poetical work and is printed in a most attractive format. Some of 
his experiments in prosody will impress most readers as very academic; and it 
must be admitted that there are passages in the book which seem quite prosaic. 
These passages however, are compensated by a few passages of the greatest 
beauty—e.g. ‘ The Hymn of Nature,’ which ends, 


“Thy work with beauty crown, thy life with love; _ 
Thy mind with truth uplift to God above: 
For whom all is, from whom was all begun, 
In whom all Beauty, Truth, and Love are one.” 


Lucretius: Poet and Philosopher. By E. E. Sikes. Cambridge University 
Press (New York: Macmillan), 1936, pp. ix + 187. $2.25. 


An interesting introduction to Lucretius based upon a lifetime of scholarship. 
The chapter (vi) upon Epicurean theology is one of the most illuminating in 
the book. As an Epicurean, Lucretius left his gods in the intermundia—per- 
haps the safest thing that could be done with them under the circumstances. 
7 Petronius remarked that ‘It is easier to find a god in Italy than a human being.’ 
On the other hand ‘the Epicurean religion . . . was essentially (like Buddhism) 
contemplative, a kind of adoration which has even been described as something 
7 like communion.’ In spite of the famous invocation at the beginning of De 
Rerum Natura it is doubtful if Lucretius was a very devout Epicurean. “In 
the De Rerum Natura he speaks with two voices; and, at the beginning, the 
poetic voice—too often, perhaps, repressed by the Epicurean—breaks into a tri- 
umphal overtone” (p. 123). 
The volume contains a number of attractive translations by the author and an 
appendix gives three great passages from Wordsworth and Matthew Arnold in 
readable and melodious Latin. F. C. G. 


Kagawa: An Apostle of Japan. By Margaret Baumann. Macmillan, 1936, pp. 
96. 75 cents. 


A pocket-size volume containing a sketch of Kagawa’s life and an outline 
of his views. Clear and interestingly written. 
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A History of Religious Architecture. By Ernest H. Short. New and Re- 
vised Edition. Macmillan, 1936, pp. xix + 304. $3.50. 


A beautifully illustrated, new and revised edition of a book published origi- 
nally in 1925 under the title, The House of God. The story begins with the 
earliest Egyptian temples and ends with the new Liverpool Cathedrals and 
St John the Divine in New York. The book is extremely readable and full 
of human interest. F. C. G. 


‘The Story of the Bible. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. University of Chicago fe 


Press, 1936, pp. xi + 187 + 150. $1.50. 


This is a publication in one volume of Dr. Goodspeed’s earlier Story of the 
Old Testament and Story of the New Testament. It is convenient to have the | 
two volumes in one—two volumes written in the author’s characteristic, clear — 
style—the books arranged in chronological order and each chapter followed 
with study topics. 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1937. By James H. Snowden. Macmillan, 
1936, pp. 24 + 374. $1.35. 


These ‘ practical expositions, evangelical and unsectarian’ of the International 
Sunday School Lessons have appeared now for sixteen years. The volume is 
handy in size and packed with suggestive material. 


Some Studies in the New Testament. By H. F. B. Mackay. Macmillan, 1936, _ 
pp. 206. $2.00. 


Homiletical and devotional treatments of New Testament texts, brief, color- 
ful and interesting. 


Shaping the Future. By Basil Matthews. Abingdon Press, 1036, pp. 166. 
$1.00. 


After sketching the situation in which we live today, when the destiny of © 
millions of human beings depends upon the manoeuvering of ‘petrol mer- — 
chants’ whose economic ambitions may easily lead the world into war, the 
author discusses the few horizon which Christianity gives and sets forth the | 
prospects of a Christian revolution. He is convinced that Christianity is mak- 
ing progress, even in the Orient, and he has evidence to support his conviction. 


The Rise of American Democracy. By Sydney Strong. New York: Wilson- 
Erickson, 1936, pp. ix + 198. $2.50. 


This is a book of selections from the records of American public speeches 
and documents, songs, letters, poems—in brief, utterances that express the 
spirit of America. The material will certainly be useful to preachers and 
deserves wide circulation. 
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So half Amerika. By Hermann Stohr. Stettin: Okumenischer Verlag, 1936, 
pp. 328. M. 5.60. 
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A history of American public charities abroad from 1812 to 1930. It would 
doubtless surprise most Americans to learn of the vast sum totals of money 
contributed in the past toward relief in other nations—not missionary funds, but 
charities, promoted and contributed to largely by the churches, but also shared 
in by our citizens generally. The question is often raised, these days, ‘ Why 
go on raising funds for other countries when we have great need right here 
at home?’ Perhaps another book might tell us what America has received 
from abroad. Another question is, ‘Why help nations that seem to have plenty 
of funds to spend upon wars? Let them take care of their own needs.’ But 
the fact remains that families and individuals faced with starvation are not 
going to be helped unless those whom God has blessed share out of their 
abundance; and so we shall go on helping. But it is a pity that governments 
generally, the world over, do not see more clearly that national defense is only 
a part of the social welfare of their people; and that, in fact, the care of its 
own destitute is a first charge upon the nation itself. More and more Amer- 
icans are coming to the conclusion that the destitute in other nations ought 
to be cared for at home; and that the war-makers abroad should not be 
permitted to continue their levies upon peoples whose destitute must be sup- 
ported by America. 
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